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TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


NCERNING that itinerant Russian nove- 
list, Maxim Gorky, Mr. Christian Brinton 
said in The Critic of last Nov&mber: 
“Ten years hence those cleansed of Tol- 
stoyism and Christian Anarchy may find 
an hour for ‘ Forma Gor .yéeff,’ for Gor- 

f who are as masterful in their way as 
eae ‘beggars or Raffaelli’s ratés.” But wheth- 
er Americans are weary of Tolsto! or not, they will 
shortly be able to estimate the qualities of this author 
in their own language, for “ Forma Gordéeff "’ will be 
presented in the Autumn by the Messrs. Scribner in a 
translation by Ieabel F. Hapgood, whose name has long 
been identified with English interpretationsof the works 
of certain Russian writers. No novel by Gorky, so 
far as we have been able to learn, has yet appeared 
in English. although the novel mentioned together 
with a volume of “ Sketches and Tales has for some 
time been accessible to readers of French. Gorky has 
written about thirty books in all, and to-day he is 
the favorite of young Russia, although utterly ignored 
by M. Waliszewski in his “ History of Russian Litera- 
ture.” Briefly he is an ex-baker’s apprentice and 
tramp, who in hid wanderings has seen many things 
which he has remembered and set down with a won- 
derful, graphic power, which, those who have read him 
say, is ginsurpassed. The mjestyanin is his hero, the 
{itinerant cobbler or tinsmith, the bosiaky or bare- 


footed. = 


ny who will call tt a belated honor 

Poon a am to Prof. Brander Mathews—his 
comptes into the London Athenaeum Club. He has 
ted eighteen years to achieve it, for we believe that 
es nominated by the late Matthew Arnold, in 1882. 
on vatbenncum, whose home is a magnificent build- 
ing in Waterloo Place, designed by Decimus Burton, 
by common consemt the Parnassus toward which 
ae British Hterary and scientific aspirants are climb- 
ing. Incidentally it has & long and honorable waiting 





was required—for example, his article on “ English 
Literature” in the current Harper's; his novels and 
stories are widely read, while his criticisms, particu- 
larly of French authors, are seriously approved by 
men competent to judge. The truth is that Mr. 
Matthews has come to the respectable place in which 
he now stands by industrious, painstaking, and hon- 
est toil. And to-day, when authors are eagerly vying 


with each other to master original styles and to eluci- |‘ 


date original themes, such a career is not without its 


London literary journals are bewailing the fact 
that the “ Life of R. L. Stevenson,” which Mr. Sidney 
Colvin was said to be preparing, has now been re- 
signed to the hands of that “ eminent littérateur,” Mr. 
Grabanr Balfour. Mr. Colvin is, of course, well known 
as a finished essayist and as the editor of the Ste- 
venson letters, but who is Mr. Graham Balfour? 


a 
Surely a Hazlitt revival is in the air. The an- 
nouncement which we made a few weeks ago that Mr. 
Augustine Birrell was writing a biography of William 
Hazlitt has been followed by the news that the first 
complete edition of Haslitt’s works will shortly be 
forthcoming. The editors are Arnold Glover and A. R. 
Waller, while W. E. Henley is to write the introduc- 
tion. The edition will run into a dozen octavo vol- 
umes and will consist of all of Haszlitt’s literary, po- 
litical, and dramatic essays, his art criticisms, his mis- 
cellaneous lectures and prefaces, and his fugitive 
writings now collected for the first time. A series of 
portraits of Hazlitt and his friends will embellish the 
volumes. We are glad to make note of what may 
lead to a revival of a most finished English man of 
letters. It is a question, however, whether the gen- 
eral public of to-day will be more sympathetic than 
that for which he wrote and failed utterly to reach. 
He never was popular, but he is a classic. 
sateh 
From several hints dropped by authors recently 
two American characters will figure largely in Ameri- 
can fiction next Winter—Abraham Lincoln and Aaron 
Burr—surely a curious combination, and yet, if we 
are to agree with Mr. Pidgrin’s conclusions in his new 
novel, “ Blennerhassett,”” not so very curious, either. 
In “ The Crisis " Lincoln is by all odds the dominating 
figure, and other writers, we are informed, are pre- 
paring to force him into roles in their books. But 
they will have to work hard in order to excite the 
sympathy which Mr. Churchill's Lincoln has created. 
As to Aaron Burr, he is about to receive careful and 
intimate treatment in “The True Story of Harmon 
Blennerhassett,” which, written by Mrs. Blennerhas- 
sett-Adams, will appear in the July Century. Mr. Pid- 
grin notwithstanding, we should judge that his re- 
habilitation in the face of historical facts would not 
be a light task. 
whee 


President Daniel C. Gilman of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, in addressing the graduates of the Baltimore 
Woman's College the other day, made some remarks 
which have a direct bearing upon present literary 
tendencies. He said: 


I wonder if the fault of the age is not that we 
think too little and read too much. We might call it 
the age of Carnegie. A librarian will tell you that 
everybody complains of the lack of new books. This 
does not mean that the old ones have all been read, 
nor does it mean that all that are worth reading have 
come out in the last six months. I think it is a craze 
that has seized us—a dangerous desire for stimulant. 
I think we are all in danger of reading too much, and 
that is what I wish to warn you against. First you 
must study the art of thinking, and second, that you 
may think you must cultivate your memories. Use 
your hands, too, and enlarge your vision. Cultivate 
nature, evén though you are not scientists. Read 
multum and not multa. 


Again the question is apparently raised, Should 
novels instruct or merely amuse? For our part we 
like to be amused. When we want instruction we 
know where to look for it. Besides, we believe that 
the popular novel is better written and more inspir- 
ing to-day than it ever was, and that its eager absorp- 
tion by the reading public is a healthful sign—a sign 
that ideas are being grasped where formerly one only 
pondered over facts and usually did it reluctantly. 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 

One week from to-day (on June 15) Tue New Yorx 
Times SaTuRDAY Review will be issued as a special 
number devoted to Rooks ror SummMER Reapino. One 
hundred such books have been selected from the books 
of the past year and a half. The paper will be of at 
least double the usual size, giving space for a variety 
of other reading matter greater in volume than is con- 


tained in the regular sixteeh-page issue. . 


His Uncollected Tales in “The Token,” Be- 


Gnning in 18350. 
Written for Tux New Yorx Times Satvuapar Review 
By MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
Editor of the Works of Thomas Paine, author of a Life of Paine, 
& Life of Hawthorne, &c. 

N The London Athenaeum of Nov. 7, 1835, 
in noting an American annual, “ The To- 
ken,” fhe writer was sufficiently im- 
pressed by the “ singularity " of three ar- 
Ucles to extract three columns from one 
of them. Thereon Hawthorne wrote home, “ My wor- 
shipful self is a very famous man in London,” but as 
the articles were anonymous the notice did not prevent 
his remaining for some time yet “ the obscurest man of 
letters in America,” as he claima. The obscurity was 

entirely due to his anonymity, for hié pieces excited 
widespread interest and curiosity, but “The Token” 
could not have published so many articles by him in 

each volume had his name appeared. “The Token” 
was published from 1828 tq 188%, Hawthorne's first 
contribution appeared in 1830, and in all he printed in 

“The Token” eighteen pieces.- Most of these reap- 
peared in his books. Volumes of “ The Token” are 
very rare, but Mr. G. M. .Williamson of Sparkill has 
secured all to which Hawthorne contributed, and I owe 

to his friendship the opportunity of exploring them. 

Whether Hawthorne was experimenting in the mat- 
ter of literary style in those years, (he was born in 
1804,) or whe‘her he aimed to have his stories in the 
same volume appear to be from different pens, it is not 
always easy to detect him in the earlier volumes. There 
are tales and sketches that possess some of Haw- 
thorne’s traits or tricks, but at present I shall attend 
only to those of whose authorship I feel certain. 

The first of these (1830) is “ The Young Provincial.” 
The first collection of tales planned by Hawthorne was 
to appear under the title of “ Provincial Tales,” but it 
was never published. Some of the tales he burned, 
others were used in “ Grandfather’s Chair,” and a Tew 
preserved in other volumes. “ The Young Provincial ” 
is an aged father’s narrative to his children of his ad- 
ventures at Lexington and Bunker Hill in 1775, his 
capture by the British, imprisonment at Halifax, and 
escape. Although it is well told, one feels in reading 
it some satisfaction that the indifference of publishers 
to his early efforts at mingling history with romance 
freed Hawthorne's imagination from liability to the 
patriotic leash. However, another story (1831) shows 
that the young author did not see picturesqueness only 
on one side of the Revolution. “ The Fated Family ” 
is a loyalist family. The father, an officer, had re- 
tired from the British service on account of a wound, 
and resided on a beautiful estate in New Jersey with 
his English wife. His haughty and defiant | ty 
brought him into trouble.’ His wife died while he was 
on a prison ship, from which a friend managed to re- 
lease him and conveyed him to an island (The Shoals) 
off the coast of New Hampshire. There he was joined 
by his two children, a boy and a girl. But a treach- 
erous friend who undertook to save his estate secured 
it for himself. After his death his son made a vow 
of vengeance on the fraudulent possessor in New Jer- 
sey, and for the rest became a smuggler. The girl re- 
mained on the island among the rude and ignorant 
fishing and smuggling folk. She is discovered there 
by a clergyman, whom she assists to found a little 
church, and who tells the story. Her only distress is 
about her brother. He, having gone to the old man- 
sion in New Jersey and receiving a refusal of his chal- 
lenge to a duel, shot th> fraudulent occupier, and 
hastened to report the deed to his sister, then take to 
the sea. She gradually sank in health and died. Some 

. details of the story curiously resemble the actual life 
of a lady born five years after it was written, the late 
Mrs. Celia Thaxter, (née Laighter,) who has described 
so vividly the same island, evidently The Shoals. She 
was the daughter of the lighthouse ‘keeper, and was 
carried there in childhood. Mr. Thaxter, the Harvard 
scholar whom she mafried, found there the refined and 
beautiful girl surrounded by islanders, who, rough and 
ignorant as they were, held her in high esteem and 
felt her influence. 

I have seen a letter from the editor of “ The Token,” 
Goodrich, to Hawthorne,-mentioning four as the num- 
ber of his pieces in this volume of 1831, and this re- 
lieves me of any hesitation I might have had about 
disregarding the pseudonymous mask of one entitled 
* The Haunted Quack: A Tale of a Canal Boat. By 
Joseph Nicholson.” No such name is known to Cush- 
ing or any other list of writers, and the story is a 
counterpart of “Dr. Heidegger's Experiment” and 
other writings relating to longevity. On a journey to 
Niagara the narrator sits in the cabin of the canal- 
boat at night absorbed in Glanvil’s book on witches, 
when he is startled by a sleeper in a corner of the 
cabin, whose muttered words about murder and poison 
indicate nightmare. He awakens the young man, who 
tells his ghastly story. He had beep the servant of a 
successful physician, on whose death he resolved to 

















Pretend to be himself a doctor, and got a 
geod practice. His nostryums had been in- 
nocent. “ At length, in an evil hour, I in- 
vented a curious mixture, composed of 
forty-nine different articles. This I dubbed 
in high-flowing terms, ‘The Antidote to 
Death; or, The Eternal Elixir of Longev- 
ity." This was tried on the blacksmith's 
wife, a sharp-tongued and withered hag, 
with disastrous results. Summoned to the 
house, he found there scowling neighbors, 
was loaded with abuse by the blacksmith, 
while the old woman screamed that he had 
poisoned her. After fearful spasms, she 
cried owt to the impostor that her ghost 
should haunt him, then “ fell back and gave 
up the ghost.” He escaped from the town 
and hid in New York, but every night her 
ghost appeared brandishing the vial, and 
these visitations had become so insupport- 
able that he was now on his way to deliver 
himself into the hands of justice. As the 
canal boat approached the wharf the poor 
quack pointed out to his fellow-traveler the 
Sheriff, the blacksmith, and others waiting 
to arrest him. But they all grasped his 
hand, said how they had missed him, and 
the blacksmith cried: “ By goles, doctor, I 
am giad to see you. If you hadn't come 
back I believe it would have gone hard 
with me. My old woman soon got well of 
her fit, after you went away, and says she 
thinks the stuff did her a mortal sight o' 
good.” He expressed “his private opinion 
that she would now last forever.” 

“The Canal Boat" In “ Sketches from 
Memory " ("* Mosses from an Old Manse "') 
is on the same canal, and it is curious that 
Hawtherne should have omitted the story. 


“The Adventurer.” 


Another piece (1831) which I identify ts 
“The Adventurer.” It purports to be an 
autobiographical sketch of “John Dunn 
Hunter,” who, after settling down under 


his true name as @ prosperous tinsmith, is 
compelled by conscience to give an account 
of his famous career. A precocious knave, 
he passes from one employer to another, 
(the compulsions delicately tmplied,) was 
for a time a doctor, and got on well until 
he tried something honest. “ So long as I 
played the hypocrite, the Mar,the knave, I 
lacked for nothing. But the moment I 
grew honest, why even then, as now, the 
wiie world were in ariay against me." He 
then enlists, and is sent to Fort Osage. 
Having got a reputation among the red 
men by the cure of @ chief, he escaped to 
the Kansas, and flourished as a professor 
ef the black art. But they went to war 
with the Osages, and this being the strong- 


er tribe he slipped over to them. By steal- 
ing a canoe he escapes some dangers among 
them and finds his way to New Oriteans, 
bungry and penniless. To get a night's 
lodging and food he mentioned .his escape 
from the saveges. The thing teok; he was 
bess for particulars, and though they were 
flew, he became a hero with plenty of money 
and a voyage gratis to New York. In New 
York his story was in every mouth. It was 
an account of infant captivity among the 
Indians, life among them, and so forth, all 
grown out of a casual remark at New Or- 
leans that Osage seemed like a “* mother 
tongue’ to him. “ Instead of finding any- 
body prepared to doubt my story, the great- 
est difficulty I found was the same that 
troubled Mahomet himself—it was to keep 


up with my believers; they were always 
ahead of me Instead of exposing myself 
to inquiry or doubt or cross-examination, 
@s they who w little of the world might 
expect—for these things occur only at the 
@utset of an impostor’s career—I had noth- 
ing to do but hold still and suffer the story 


to grow into shape like a snowball before 


my very face and eyes." After being the 
guest of Jefferson, Madisom and other 
great men. he repaired to England with a 
Manuscript of his narrative, as made up 
by the good people for him, becomes a Non 
im the aristocratic world, and “ bagged. 
powdered, and ruffled,- was ket face to face 
with the Majesty of Great Britain by the 
American Ambassador.” But here some 
trouble is vaguely hinted; “ the monarch's 
clear eye"’ saw in him no wonder, and he 
got away as quietly as he could in May. 
1824." “ fobbed" all the cash that fell in 
his way. resumed his grand career !n Amer- 
fea, which, according to the newsrpapers, 
ended in his being put to death In Mexico 
&@s @ revolutinnist. The adventurer turned 
tinsroith refers the curious te the news- 
papers for all these details. “ And here I 
throw aside the pen forever—appealing once 
more from the unjust and ervel judgmen 
ef this age to that of posterity.” * 

I remark in ““The Advegturer ” a trick stm- 
flar to that used in “ The Marble Faun”: 
being in need of a situation which cannot 
be brought about by any probable incident, 
he assumes that there was such an Incident, 
finds some excuse for not mentioning it, 
and leaves the onus on his reader's imagi- 
mation. The Adventurer says: ‘ Phe next 
but one of the trades I followed was of a— 
yet no, I will not shame the honest creat- 
tres I associated with during the Winter 
of 1815-14, by acknowledging that I was a 
hypocrite and a false brother. Something 
happened—something—no mater what, 
which drove me cut from living with those 
who now pitied and loved and fostered me." 

Incidentally there is a striking page con- 
cerning Bonaparte: 


I do not see how I could better repay my 
nuniberiess admirers and belfevers than by 


publishing the facts of my history just as 
they are. * © * Napoleon did so from his 
workshop after he had 


done raffling for 
immortality. and straightway all the ‘bic - 
riphers and historians, and all the memoir 
writers of the age, whether political, mill- 
tar), or,religtous, who hed ventured to por- 
tray hie character. or to meddle with his 
motives those invisible serpents of the hu- 
man heart which are engendered in fever 
end wrath were put to shame; the wisest 
and the greatest convicted of sheer fatuity. 


wherever they had gone aside from the 
pathway of the million, or sought to paxs 
the triple carthworks of the man. or to in- 


trrogate face to face the awful mystery of 
his nature; and this, not so much with the 
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walesty as with the simplicity of truth. { was sick thought she might help him. She 
e 


laid his own heart bare with his 
steadily upon the fut- 
ure the while, as t nations passed in re- 
view before him, like his own household 
troops, what was discovered those that 
had known him test? This—that his true 
motives had always been overlooked; not 
merely misunderstood and misrepresented, 
but overlooked. They were of no such un- 
earthly stature as men believed. They had 
lifted their gaze too high while searchin, 
for the chamber of power, the secret anc 
source of all that made him what he was— 


“ A derolator desolate, 
A victor overthrown." 


It is interesting to compare this with the 
fanciful picture in “ P.'s Correspondence,” 
(' Moases from an Old Manse") of Bona- 
parte in Pall Mall, cutting a sorry figure 
and calling on a policeman to protect him 
when there is nothing to fear. Considering 
all the enthusiasm in America for the pris- 
oner of Bt. Helena, and the plot to release 
him, going on during Hawthorne's youth, 
it is remarkable to find Hawthorne ten 
years after Bonaparte’s death anticipating 
the judgment of Bmerson, whe described 
him as “ the idol of common men.” 


“My Wife's Novel.” 


The other piece of 1831, “ Sights from a 
Bteepie,” reappeared in “ Twice-Told 
Tales,” ab@ in the same collection four 
that are in “The Token” for 1832 But in 
the latter there is a very amusing tale that 
could hardly come from any pen other than 
that which wrote “The Devil in Manu- 
script." ‘Its title is, “My Wife's Novel.” 
A barrister of good business in Boston has 
an excellent wife, who had been fairly edu- 
cated at “Mrs. Plainstyle's Academy in 
Enfield,” and whose only ambition was to 
be a good wife and housekeeper. He finds 
other ladies, however, interested in philo- 
sophical subjects and tn high Mterature, and 
persuades his wife to study such subjects. 
He wsubecribes for the reviews, gets the 
newest books, brings literary men to din- 
ner, and reads to her his articles in manu- 
script—her admirgtion for these convincing 
him “that her judgment was naturally 
sound.” His wife assumed the iiterary 
tone of the house, and at length became 
absorbed in a mysterious way. She pro- 
posed no parties of pleasure, sat up late, 
rose betimes, causing him anxiety. After 
six months of this she laid before him the 
manuscript of her novel, “The Pleasures 
ef Sentiment." remarking: “This very 
evening, dear husband, I shal! begin * The 
Fortorn Wanderer; or, The Mysterious Or- 
phan.’ I have atready sketched the plan.” 
The only defect of * The Pleasures of Sen- 
timent "' was its want of interest—" it 
seemed to be all first chapter"—but he 
could see that she wae determined to have 
it printed and had large pecuniary expecta- 
tions. Messrs. Frisket & Narrowform print- 
ed the book in grand style, in two volumes, 
at cost ef the author, but press notices 
were awaited in vain. At the end of four 
months the publishers reported three copies 
sold, and the barrister had to sell valuable 
stock to pay them. After a succession of 


humiliations, the wife is so embittered 
against the book as to be ill, and the hus- 
band finds it necessary to buy up all the 
copies for suppression. The booksellers of 
courne raise the price on him, so requiring 
thore sales of shares, and yet more fol- 
lowed to bribe various publishers, (the book 
being without copyright,) who successively 
announced reprints for the express purpose 
of being paid for relinquishing them. There 
is a very amusing incident in which the 
wife on purchasing a new trunk finds it 
lined with sheets of her book—the only sale 
having been fifty In sheets, sold for $3 the 
lot, to this trunkmaker. At length they de- 
termine on migration, and in a beautifal 
home beside the Ohio recover their serenity 
and happiness. During the trouble the hus- 
band, in his bitterness, “ began a lecture 
for the next Lyceum, tn which I intended to 
investigate the truth of the tradition that 
Dr. Faostus was helped to the invention 
of the art of printing by the devil."’ 

It is impossible to convey in brief space 
the serio-comic charm of “My Wife's 
Novel." It may have been regarded by the 
Nterary ladies of the time as a satire on 
them, and therefore never reprinted. 


“The Bald Eagle.” 

By 1833 Hawthorne's style was sufficient- 
ly pronounced to have Imitators. Two 
pieces in “ The Token” of this year—‘* The 
Shipwrecked Coaster "’ and “ The Captive" 
—are in parts Hawthornesque, but, besides 
three cthers which he reproduced, I can 
only ascribe to him two. One is “ The 
Pagie,”” this being the name of an inn 
Connecticut village, whese sign is embias- 
oned with a fierce eagle holding an olive 
branch in one claw and a flash of f: 
lightning In the other. The village tailor 
and others, individualised with Tentersiike 
art, are in gorgeous array in proepect of 
the passage through their street of Lafay- 
ette, then on his American tour, but the 
rain pours down on their green arches, 
drums, and uniforms, and the coach ar- 
tives empty. ‘So much,” the driver ex- 
plains, “ for the opposition line and the new 
turnpike.” 

This is a slight piece, but the other 
is important--"'A Cure for Dyspepsia."’ 
A wealthy Southern planter. amid his 
orange groves and negroes, dwells in 
solitude, no other soul in his mansion, and 
a@ prey to ill-health. Some physicians said 
his trouble was pulmonary, others that it 
was dyspeptic; “all prescribed, none bene- 
fited."" One evening as he sits in his ve- 
randa, thinking of his misery, a young girl 
approaches, shyly offering him a basket of 
flowers. H> offers her money, but she re- 
fuses it, and begs him to keep the basket, 
which she made herself, ("it was composed 
of small crystals that sparkled in the set- 
ting sun and beautifully contrasted with 
the rich purple and crimson of the flowers 
that hung cver it.) In reply to his ques- 
tions, she said that she lived in the neigh- 
bering house alone with her mother, had 
seen bim in his garden, a hearing he 


own hands, lookin 
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knew an Indian woman, Book, who could 
cure a'l complaints, and had got from her 
a remedy for his complaint. She took a 
little packet frcm among the flowers. * But 
what did you tell her was my complaint?” 
“*I told her,’ said she, with an air of con- 
fidence, ‘that it was an indigestion of the 
heart.’ ‘ Well, what am I to do with your 
packet? swallow it?’ And I made a sound 
nearer « laugh than I had done for years. 
‘Oh, dear, no, Sir; you are to hang it round 
your neck and let it cover your heart; 
Sook says you have the cold disorder in 
the heart.’ 


“The girl made a low courtesy and 
left him to reflection on the . sweetness 
of her face and her voice. When she calls 
some days later to inquire about the result 
she is much troubled at ing that the 
prescription had not been used; he again 
offers money, which she refuses, and he 
promises to use the packet. “It certainly 
did me no harm, and it produced a pungent 
sensation upom the skin that almost 
amounted to a biister, and possibly might 
Pave done good. I think from some cause 
or other, I grew a little better. Amie 
used to come every day, and often brought 
me some little delicacy. I had gone the 
round of suspicion; at first I conceived it 
was for money she had made my acquaint- 
ance; then I thought possibly, young as 
she was and old as I was, for there was 
certainly thirty years’ difference in our 
ages, it might be for love; but after three 
years’ experience I became convinced she 
had no motive under heaven but the desire 
of serving a fellcw-creature."" But Amie's 
mother marries, and they must move to 
Alabama. The girl betrays by tears and 
bivehes that she is leaving her heart be- 
hind After she has gone he employs a 
youth ef the neighborhood named Theodore, 
who had sometimes served him as an 
amanuensis, to live with him, but suffers 
a relapse, becomes indeed worse than ever, 
and the physicians decide in consultation 
that his only hope lies in a horseback jour- 
mey. 

Taking Theodore with him, he starts 
off, and by a circuitous route, and despite 
ebstacies—all related with subtle humor— 
finds himself in Alabama, and having 
stopped at a house to ask a night's lodging, 
the door was opened by Amie. “As I 
have said before, I detest egotism; I will 
not therefore dwell on our meeting. * * * 
Lomg after I had closed my eyes I could 
hear the faint whispers of Amie’s and 
Theodore's voices. How soothing it was to 
reflect that the beings I loved best were 


engaged in talking of me! Theodore, 
thought I, ie giving an account of my suf- 
ferings, my hardships, and hair-breadth 
escapes. Amie is listening. Yes, my mind 
is made up; I will rescue this fair flower 
from an untimely fate; I will bear it back 
and cherish and watch over it; my devoted 
kindness shall repay ber for the years of 
secret and heart-consuming tenderness she 
has lavished upon me." Next day he tells 
Amie he has found out her secret. ‘ Fool- 
ish girl,” said I, drawing her toward me, 
“why did you not tell me you were in 
love, it would have saved us both this long 
journey*+'' There is more of this converse; 
the blushing girl cries: “It shall be the 
occupation of my life to make yours happy! 
And Theodore, too, what will he say: Let 
me go and tell him the joyful news!"" To 


his surprise she rushed off and presently 
she and Theodore returned arm in arm to 
thank him for his kind intentions on discov- 
ering their love, which had been from child- 
hood. ** Thevdore was the first.” said she, 
“ that told me how much you suffered, and 


how good and kind-hearted you were.” 
¢ ¢ © “But what signifies all this? Ego- 


tism is detestable. I will only add that I 
had the wisdom to keep my own counsel, 
and concealed my mistake in the best man- 
ner I could. By degrees I grew quite recon- 
ciled to the change things had taken, and 
thought it was for the best. I determined 
to adopt them as children. Amie returned 
Mrs. Theodore Grey. I gave up a uBeless 
part of my house and kept the southern 
veranda for myself. Little Henry Grey, 
who is named for me, ts sleeping on the 
sofa by my side; his father is a fine, tntelli- 
gent, manly fellow; and Amie—Amie is 
the joy and comfort of my life, and bids 
fair to be the prop of my old age. As for 
my @vyepepela, I really don't know what has 


become of it.” 


In the extract given from “ The Advent- 
trer” refatmg to Bonaparte the phrase 
“invisible serpents of the human heart ™ 
(motives) presents an early tnstance of his 
fascination by that ancient symbol the ser- 
pent, whose wisdom and harmfulness are 
both represented in the @tory ('' Mosses "") 
of ‘ Egotism; or, The Bosom Serpent.”’ In 
the latter, as in the “ Cure for Dyspepsia,” 
the medical diagnosis of the sufferer’s 
case la dyspepsia, ayd Roderick Elliston ia 
relieved of his bosom serpent by thinking 
of others. The influence of his unselfish 
wife is anticipated by the influence of 
Amie in the story of 1833. The latter was 
superseded by the story in ‘ Mosses,"’ but 
I do not think this so good as " The Cure 
for Dyspepsia." The unconscious egotism 
often lurking even In the man who thinks 
he detests egotism, and the subtlety of the 
serpent engendered even in a kind heart, 
isolated from others, were known to Haw- 
thorne, who twenty years later (1853) wrote 
to a friend: “ We are not endowed with 
real life, and all that seems most real 
about ua is but the thinnest substance of a 
dream, till the heart be touched.” 


** The Medern Job.” 


In “The Token" for 1834 there is but 
one plece requiring notice, “The Modern 
Job; or, The Philosopher's Stone."" James 
Evelyn, a very wealthy merchant, resid- 
tng in a seaside village, loses his fortune 
by a succession of disasters to his ships 
and wrrehouses, and he and his beautiful 


wife, reduced to $00 annuity, go to reside 
in a humble boarding Bouse. Their con- 
ttued cheerfulnesa, the undiminished beau- 
ty of Mrs. Evelyn, their helpfulness to @ 
widow whose husband had perished in one 
of the wrecks, excited the gossip of Tattle- 
borough's ill-bred and sharp-favored peo- 
ple, and Deacon Pitchptpe was commissioned 
to ferret out the secret of something wrong 
suspected to underlie the happiness of the 
Evelyns, who logically ought to be 
wretched. In reply to the deacon’s ques- 
tioning, Evelyn said with a smile that he 
had the philosopher's stone. On the dea- 
con's report the schoolmaster was asked 
about the philosopher's stone. “He pro- 
nounced it a diabolical invention, contrived 
by Mohammed when he was Pope of Rome, 
and brought over to this country by the 
witches of Salem, and that whoever had 
the philosopher's stone could turn all other 
stones and even brickbats, provided they 
were well burned, into gold.” Great con- 
fusion and excitement prevailed; the Tat- 
tleborough gossips regarded the two posses- 
sors of the philosopher's stone as a peril to 
the place, but resolved before proceeding to 
extremities to consult Moll Pitcher, who 
had the reputation of a fortune teller. The 
only people there whd had befriended Moll 
Pitcher were the Evelyns, and she had no- 
ticed the rising spite against them. She 
also knew all about the persons who came 
to consult her. The philosopher's stone? 
“I tell you,” cried Moll, “ louts, tipplers, 
gossips, and you busybodies and trollops; 
it's domestic peace. It's a gentle temper; 
mark that, Alice Sourface. It's a clear con- 
science, hear ye that, Ichabod Prow!wood. 
It's temperance, Colonel Fourthproof. It’s 
patience, Amanda Piashfire. It's brotherly 
love, you Job Pesterkin, that swore your 
own sister's child into the State prison for 
passing a counterfeit bill on ye,“and who 
made it yourself, ye know as well as any- 
body. It's these that make the plenty and 
the happiness of the Evelyns, and their 
philosopher's stone is a contented mind.” 

The other pieces in this volume (1834) by 
Hawthorne are printed in his works, as are 
all of his subsequent contributions to the 
annual. 

T need only add that none of his writings 
in “ The Token" bears any signs of being 
written merely for money. Beme of them 
appear to be experiments in various kinds of 
story-telling. Several éome from less depth 
than others, but they all grow out of ideas 
and are genuine products of the creative 
spirit. In such a sketch as “A Cure for 
Dyspepsia,” a mere eaterer would naturally 
have made the lonely invalid wed the lovely 
Amie who cured him. That would no doubt 
have pleased the average reader of an- 
nuals, but the delicate altruism of the 
“cure"’ would have been lost by a termi- 
nation so commonplace. Hawthorne's every 
stem bears its own flower, and no favorite 
Dilowsom is artificially attached. But his 
flowers are rare, they appeal to peculiar 
tastes, and, although he has been appreci- 
ated by fine critics, his reputation com 
tinues to be a succés d'estime. Otherwise, 
these early pieces in “ The Token,” every 
one interesting and several of them ad- 
mirable, could hardly have siumbered so 
long. MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


Mr. Vonable’s Story of the Blen- 


nerhassetts.* 


There is hardly a more tragic page in 
American history than that which concerns 
itself with the sad fate of Harman Blen- 
nerhassett, the gentle Irishman who almost 
before he knew it was caught in the vortex 


of a swiftly flowing tide and hurried on to 
ruin. Immigrating to this country with his 
wife and children, he purchased a beautiful 


tract of island land overlooking the broad 
sweep of the Ohio, and, establishing him- 
self comfortably on this spot, lived the se- 
cluded, happy life of the country gentle- 
man, until Aaron Burr, with dreams of the 
founding of a new empire, entered the tran- 
quil Paradise and wrought havoc in his 
wake. 

Mr. Venable, in dealing with this partieu- 
lar topic, touches upon almost virgin soll 
in the field of historical romance. Burr 
has scarcely ever before figured as the 
leading character of a book—albeit a de 
stroying angel. The story bears more of 
fact than of fiction in its pages, in which 
arrangement Mr. Venable has been wise, 
sinee in his method there is far more of 
the historian than the novelist. His style 
is generally frank, simple, and convincing. 

The author's portrayal of the character 
of Aaron Burr leaves no doubt in the read- 
ers mind as to what manner of man he 
was. Cold, calculating, and self-centred, 
he was endowed with the qualities of wit, 
grace, and culture which created for him a 
following of adherents biind In their devo- 
tion. There are a few minor characters 
brought into the story, and two sets of lov- 
ers make their appearance as shadows 
walking beside the real makers of history. 
The gracious figure of Mme. Blennerhas- 
sett, warm in her devotion to a worthless 
cause, blind in her faith in an idol of clay, 
noble in her acceptance of the misfortune 
that is her lot, rises up to strike the rea§ 
note of tragedy in the story. 

As a historical tale, Mr. Venable's book 
gives a concise and stirring narrative of 
the conspiracy of 1807, when Burr dreamed 
of the time when an empire should rise 
beneath his hand, and he, the crowned 
ruler, shoyld found a dynasty. 





“The Faith of Centuries,” a vglume of 
new essays on the verities of the Christian 
religion, by the Bishop of Rochester, Canon 
H. Scott-Holland; Prof. Ryle of Cambridge, 
and others, will be the next addition te 
Thomas Whittaker's New Biblical Library, 


*A DREAM OF EMPIRE; Ur, the House 
ef Blemnerhasectt. By William Henry 
Venable 12mo Pp vi-d44. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 











FANEUIL HALL. 
Its History and the Romance of 


: the Family.* 


Mr. Abram English Brown, who is'a mem- 
ber of the New England Historic-Genea- 
logical Society, and author of various his- 
torical works, has prepared an interesting 
wolume dealing with Faneuil Hall and its 
market, and with the romantic fortunes of 
the Faneuils, The first chapter will be 
found a sort of essay on the French Hugue- 
nots, in whigh the causes leading to their 
exile are clearly and rapidly set forth. Dur- 
ing 1686 a number of vessels arrived in 
Boston Harbor, having on board French 
refugees; another company settling about 
twenty miles out of New York, and calling 
their new home New Rochelle, in remem- 
brance’ of the Huguenot stronghold, La 
Rochelle, which was so long the theatre of 
the civil war in France. 

In all the French settlements the name 
Faneull appears. In a list of the French 
nation admitted into the Bay Colony in 
1691 will be found the names of Benjamin, 
John, and Andrew Feneull. The family 
who were fortunate enough to be num- 
bered among those who brought property 
to this country soon separated, Benjamin 
removing to New York, where he married 
ea French girl, Anne Bureau, dying there 
in 1719, and being buried in Trinity Church- 
yard. 

The exact date of Andrew Faneull's com- 
ing to America is not known. He was one 
of the Huguenots who escaped after the 
edict of Nantes to Holland, where he was 
married and lived for some time. His 
mame first appears in Boston tax lists in 
1601, the name appearing later in connec- 
tion with many public affairs. His ware- 
house stood on Butler Square, his mansion 
being on Tremont Street, opposite King's 
Chapel Burying Ground. Other branches 
ef the Faneuil family remained in France, 
etill another going to Ireland, but a certain 
amount of both social and business inter- 
course existed between them all. 

Mr. Brown has devoted much time to fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the Faneuil! family; 
going carefully over all published books on 
Boston; studying fragments of Andrew 
Faneull's manuscripts, and invoice books, 
ledgers, and journals, once his property, as 
well as those of his nephews, Benjamin's 





gons, who, after their father's death, set- 
tled in Boston The firm evidently dealt in 
all sorts of commodities—crapes, Holland 


lawn, Spanish poplin, colored silk, and black 
poplin; while durants, duroys, osnaburgs, 
camblets, narrow, double, and cherry silk 
@ruggelts, and calamancoes are also adver- 
tised The invoices show shipments of 


*®FANEUILL HALL AND FANEUIL HALL 
MARKET Ur, Peter Faneall and 
Mis Gift. By Abram English Brown, mem- 

ber of the New England Historic-Genealogical 





Boctet Author of ‘* Beneath Old Rooftrees,”’ 
&c. Ulustrations. Pp. =.-218-8. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard 1900. §1.50 


green power, dishes, pans, kettles, and 
** lanthorns,"* hats, handkerchiefs, and flour. 

The author follows the family life of the 
Faneuils, their marriage an@ various con- 
nections. Andrew, living in his beautiful 
home in Tremont Street, surreunded by 
seven acres of beautiful garden, and hav- 
ing lost his wife early in his Bostom career, 
neither married again nor wished his 
nephews, of whom he was very fond, tq do 
20. He determined to adopt one of them 
as his future heir, and finally selected 
Benjamin as nearest his ideal. A small 
portion of his property was to go to his 
other relations and to charity, but “ the 
home, the naYhe, the armorial bearings, and 
the great residue shoul@ be the reward of 
obedience to the whim of a fussy old man 
in his dotage, who having held his purse 
with a tight grip during life, would still 
continue to cfing to it in death.” 


Unfortunately Benjamin met and fell a 
victim to the charms of Mary Cutler, the 
daughter of an Episcopal minister, who was 
well educated and a poet. The young man, 
given a choice between the girl and his 
uncle’s fortune, took the girl, established 
a business of his own, was finally married, 
and had several children. 

The uncle then turned his attention to an- 
other nephew—Peter—who became the 
“heir presumptive,’ but retained cordial 
relations with his brother at the same time, 
carrying on successfully his own business 
relations. Later on he was compelled 
through his uncle's increasing ill health 
to assume charge of his affairs also, the 
old man during his heavy hours of illness 
finding a solace in his rapidly increasing 
wealth. 

Andrew Faneuil died in February, 1738, 
his funeral being an occasion of great im- 
portance both to Boston and the whole 
province. Peter Faneuil was very careful 
to preserve all the proprieties, 3,000 pairs 
of mourning gloves being distributed and 
200 mourning rings given to immediate 
friends. Full accounts of the funeral and 
of the will are also given, the latter in- 
cluding many small bequests, including one 
of ‘five shillings and no more’ to the 
disinherited Benjamin The bulk of his 
large estate—he having been the wealthiest 
merchant in Boston—was given to “ my 
loving nephew, Peter Faneuil. 

Long accounts of Peter's inheritance, 
the estate, the house, its furnishings, and 
their luxurious living will be found, all of 
which throw a strong light upon the Boston 
ot that day, Peter all the while increasing 
the family fortune and finally becoming 
greatly interested in the markets of Boston 
Mr. Brown gives us interesting accounts 
of the early market customs, both In Eng- 
land and America, the establishment and 
failure of three markets in Boston, and the 
methods of obtaining family supplies in 
colonial days 

The book, as a whole, gives a fascinating 
account of this early Boston life, both 
business and private, dwelling particularly 


upon Pet r Faneuil's offer “at his own 
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cvst to erect and build a noble and complete 
structure or edifice, to be improved for a 
market for the sole use, benefit, and ad- 
vantage of the town, provided that the 


town of Boston would pass a vote for that 
purpose, and lay the same under such 
proper rules and regulations as shall be 
thought necessary, and constantly support 
it for the said use."’ 

Thereupon followed legislation upon this 
plan, the erection of the building and its 
use, as well for social gatherings, for the 
sessions of the Superior Court, and for 
weekly concerts organized by Thomas Han- 
cock in 1747, which were very brilliant af- 
fairs. In 1761 Faneuil Hall was destroyed 
by fire, but was rebullt by means of a 
lottery, the accounts of which will be 
found most interesting. But long before 
this fire, in 1743, Peter Faneuil died, leav- 
ing no will, so that to the disinherited 
brother Be in fell the administration ef 
the largest estate in Boston. 

But for limitations of space it would be 


interesting to follow the author through 
his accounts of the appraisal and distri- 
bution of the estate, of t funeral oration 
in Faneuil Hall, the Faneuil Hall town 
meetings—the building coming to be called 
‘the cradle of liberty" ; its later history, 
almost the history of Boston Itself; the 
famous men and meetings associated with 
it, its rebuilding in 1808-0, and the thousand 
and one other interesting details centring 
around this historic puilding. 


American Mammals.* 


A very fine volume, with the title, 
** Synopsis of the Mammals of North Amer- 
fea and the Adjacent Seas,"" by Daniel 
Giraud Elliot, has just been issued by the 
Field Columbian Museum of Chicago. It 
is Vol. Il. of the Zoological Series In 
this work are brought together all the 
forms of North American mammals which 
have been deemed worthy of coftsideration. 
The scope of the volume is of the widest, 
including animal life between the north 
pole and the Mexican boundary. Mr. El- 
liot writes that naturalists might complain 
“that too many forms have been given 
distinctive rank, and without doubt a con- 
siderable number of the so-called species 
and sub-species contained in this volume 
will eventually swell the list of synonyms, 
already sufficiently large.’ He also says 
that of late years the tendency has been 
to “unduly magnify trivial dissimilarities." 
It may often happen then that the critical 
student of crania may declare that he has 
found a new species, when, in fact, there 
is no divergence from the known type, save 
in the skull of some particular individ- 
ual. From overzeal there has arisen much 
trouble and complications in mammalogical 
The final list has yet to be made, 
but only when the great generalizer makes 
*A SYNOPSIS OF THE MAMMALS OF 

NORTH AMERICA AND THE ADJA- 
CENT SEAS. By Daniel Giraud Elliot 
F. R. 8. E. Zoological Series I! Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, Chicago. This volume may 
be obtained on application at the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum, Chicago. New York: F. P 


Harper, 14 West Twenty-second Street. $3 
$4 cloth 


science 


paper 


ng 


his appearance 


In this synopsis may 
be found the crania of all the American 
mammalia, with the necessary acientific 


description. The photographs are excellent 
and the work te an exhaustive one. Take, 
for instance, the bison, “now practically 
extinct in the wild state, a few surviving 
in the Yellowstone National. Park, and 
some are said to be in the Pan Handle of 
Texas. The Americanus and the Athbasca 
are the two types. Of the two, the Ath- 
basca is the larger, the horns more slen- 
der and more incurved.” 


Birds in Freedom and Captivity.* 


“I do not know which gives me the 
greatest pleasure of two things.’ says the 
Rev. Hubert D. Astley to his readers— 
“namely, the keeping of birds as pets or 
the representation of them in sketches." 
We take It that the representation of them 
in sketches is the occasion of the rather 
high price placed upon this book, In the 
text, of which we find little that is new or 
particularly worth printing, or, apparently, 
in Mr. Astiey's dpinion, worth putting into 
grammatical form. The sketches are cer- 
tainly attractive, especially the rougher 
ones that form the headings of the chap- 
tera, and the author is evidently well ac- 
quainted with his birds and has refrained 
from the use of the scissors in selecting 
his anecdotes, which are not all of them 
pertinent, however. Starting out with the 
avowed intention of being “chatty,” let 
come what may, Mr. Astley frequently 
wanders away from his hoopoes and night- 
ingales and thrushes and titmice to tell us 
how he was convulsed with laughter when 
a lady of his acquaintance while standing 
on a seaweed-covered rock, slipped and 
fell and sprained her back, or how dread- 
fully he felt when he hit his sister-in-law 
on the forehead with a stone while uneatth- 
ing stormy petrels from their rocky hiding 
places, or how beautifully he once fooled a 
sportsman by providing him with a stuffed 
seal at which to shoot. The style is ama- 
teurish to say the least, but as we have 








said, the author does show, after his own 
fashion, that he knows his birds and has 
had a good deal of entertainment from 


them, some of which he manages to con- 
vey to the reader. The most interesting 
chapter in the book is the one on storks 
and cranes, and there are numerous sens- 
ible suggestions made in the chapter on 
the care of cages and aviaries. 


A book In which are discussed the best 
methods of protecting society against crime 
is to appear this month from the press of 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, with the title, ‘‘ The 
Science of Penology,’’ by Henry M. Boles, 
M. A., author of * Prisoners and Paupers.” 
The writer has had long experience In the 
administration of penal laws, and especially 
the management of convicts in the great 
prisons of Pennsylvania 


*MY BIRDS IN FREEDOM AND CAP- 
TIVITY. By the Rev. Hubert D. Astley. 
&vo. Pp. xv.-254. Illustrated. New York: B, 
P. Dutton & Co. 1901. $5 
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THE ARISTOCRATS 


NEW YORK HERALD. 


“A vivacious and audacious 
Satire on American society and 


literature,’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL. 


*‘All lobers of the Adirondack 
peaks and forests and lakes will 
be charmed with the descriptions 


and recognise the probability of 
the story.’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


BOSTON HERALD. 


“The spiciest and cleberest 


book that has appeared this 
ye. ae”? 


NORTH AMERICAN. 


* Delicious wit and a simple, 
graceful style,’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE. 


“* Will cause a greater flatter 
in literary and society dovecotes 
than any other foreign criticism 
of recent years.”” 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


THE COMMERCIAL 
ADVERTISER. 


‘There is bery little about 
buman nature that has escaped 
her discerning eyes, and the 
really beautiful descriptions of 
the glories of the mountains 
show her to be an ardent lober 
of nature. . . . The real sub- 
stance and purpose of the book 
is a pungent satire on American 
literature and ‘literary’ folk. 
«es mae glimpses she gives 
of the ultra-cultibated set in the 
Adirondack camp are delicious. 
It is such a perfect pictute of 
one of our many matual admira- 
tion societies, with a couple of 
literary idols on pedestals as a 
ball mark of distinction, that 
We are convinced her characters 
must be drawn from life,’’ 


THE ARISTOCRATS 


Being the impressions of the 
Lady Helen Po!e during ber 
sojourn in The Great 
North Woods as spon- 
taneously recorded in 
her letters to her 
friend in North 
Britain, the 
Countess of 
Ege and 
Ross. 


$1.50. 
At all Booksetlers. 


JOHNLANE, 251 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 








LEON DAUDET. 


‘A Visit to His Home in Paris—Hie 


Disdainful Lackay. 
OUBTLESS the greatest diffi- 
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ri culty in getting to see a ce- 

4 i lebrity is fis footman. in 

i @ proportion as the former is 
SU courteous and genial is 
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his lackey disdainful and 
; haughty. The feotman of M. 
Dandet was of the haughttest; evidently he 
entertained doubts as to the propriety of 
leaving me alone while he went to inform 
hie master of my ‘presence. In view of the 
rufe of inversion just stated, | felt sure that 
I should find the young author the most 
approachable of men, nor did my conviction 
prove unjustified. Balgac was of the opin- 
fon that, in judging of a man, ¢ feature, 
every movement is of importance, and as 
I heard M. Daudet running down the stairs, 
on which there was evidently no carpet, I 
thought of Balzac's advice—a man of thirty 
who runs down stairs like a scheoilgiri is 
not likely to preve a very formidable oppo- 
nent in an tnterview. 

Whence came the sound of M. Daudet’s 
running was difficult to say; it.was one of 
those insoluble mysteries of French private 
houses, which seem all to be built on one 
model—from™whe outside they contain three 
Stories, fram the inside only one. “ Walk 
right upstairs, Monsieur, walk right up- 
stairs,” says the concierge. So upstairs 
you walk, with the conviction that you 
have gone astray and that you will end up 
in .my lady's chamber.. But at the first 
landing you come to a sudden stop; the top 
of the house has-been reached. What has 
become of the other two stories? Certainly 
you saw them from the street! They have 
vanished, telescoped, as you thought only 
tairy-jale houses could do. This peculiar 
performance on the part of the house is 
hardly calculated to add to your sense of 
reality; perhaps the fairy tales were true, 
after all. 

I had not yet recovered from the mixed 
state of feeling caused by the vantshing and 
by the feoctman’s grandeur when I heard 
M. Daudet's hastening footsteps, and a mo- 
ment later he entered the room. The first 
glance showed a man slightty below middle 
height, with dark hair and eyes, and with 
the strong curved nose of Alphonse Daudédet. 
Altogether a pleasant face. His words de- 
scriptive of the eyes of one of his char- 
ectere apply excellently to his own eyes: 

Les yeux noirs admirabies pour le feu, le 
reflet et la promptitude.” Nothing in his 
exterior indicates the type of the man of 
letters who insists upon the name of “ art- 
ist.” In everything he is modern and nor- 
mal—clothes, necktie, and hair. Invotun- 
tarfly as a setting for his sunny personality 
hospitais and sickrooms presented them- 
selves to my mind. 

“Well, you see,” he said, when he had 
learned the object of my visit, “it is like 
this: I have everything to say and I have 
nothing.” 

“Why not choose the former, then?” 

“ All right,” he replied, laughingly, “ I'll 
choose the former. Now, what do you 
want? An account of my literary début? 
Well, let me see; it was nearly nine years 
ago; my- first beok was called ‘ Dialogues 
Philogpphiques.’ 3 am now thirty-twd, so 
at that time I must have been twenty- 
four. Yet I had already devoted eight 
years to medicine. That astonishes you, 
deesn’t it? You see, I finished the lycte 
very young, and immediately commenced 
my medical course. But I gradually drift- 
ed into literature.’’ 

“In the case of your first book, did you 
find your name an advantage or a dinad- 
vantage?"’ 

“TI found it both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. At the very first it was 
an advantage. It agsured a certain amount 
of notice of the book which it might other- 
wise not have received; it kept it from fall- 
ing still-born from the press. 


“Cest ca. But then came tn the disad- 
vantage. You see, every one who reads 
such @ book naturally compares it with the 


factory. ‘Oh, he can’t write the way his 
father did!” is the verdict. Of course not; 
if I wrote the same style books as my 
“father, 1 should be lest; my one hope is to 
write @fferently. On the whole, I should 
way that it is a disadvantage in one's 
SEE ne to Ban BR oe of Ge apteth” 


was the very firet. You see, 
in France it ie very rare f6F writers to 
commence ag reporters and then grow into 
authorship, as they do in America. In 
France, once a reporter, always a reporter. 
One of the very few exceptions to this rule 
ts Huret, whose name you may have seen 
in the Figaro.” 

What sort of suceess did you have with 
the ‘ Dialegues '?"’ 

“ Only fair. My first real success was in 
1804 with ‘ Les Merticoles.’ That is a stagy 
about doctors, most of them taken from 
real life. The book made me a tet of 
enemies, of course; but then, as Vislre 
says, one ought to pay one's enemies. You 
kmow Vialére, of cowrse? He is an Amert- 
caa."’ 

I did not know Visiére; but, the name be- 
ing spelled, I d@tecovered that ft was none 
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spectively, the links In a chain of converss- 
tion. Suddenly we found ourselves discuss- 
ing Uterature in general—French, German, 
and English—although how we had got 
upon this terrain I could not state positive- 
ly. I think ft was through a quotation of 
M. Daudet from Goethe. At all events, I 
was surprised at his sound knowledge in 
regard to the works of Angto-Gaxon and 
German writers, although tt was by no 
means always an casy matter to decide 
quickly from which language he was quot- 
ing when he left the safety of his mother 
tongue. Thackeray, Eliot, Goethe, Niet- 
gache, Hetne, George Meredith—he seemed to 
have read them all, and, moreover, to have 
read them from the proper standpoint, not 
from the purely Gallic. Certainly France's 
most ardent admirers could hardly claim 
this merit for many’ Frenchmen, even 
though men of letters. 

“There is one thing I must cultivate,” I 
said, destrous of extracting his opinion on a 
mooted point, “ and that is a love of French 
poetry. I don’t think I care much for it; it 
seems to me to lack the strength and senti- 
ment of English and German poetry.” 

“You are right about that,” he said. 
“The beauty of French poetry is more 
superficial; it has not the depth of German 
and English verse. French is a language 
pre-eminently adapted to prose, not to 
poetry. Everybody in France writes. My 
father used to say that In a search of twen- 
ty-flve years you would not succeed in find- 
ing a single person in Paris who had not 


written a book—marchands de vin, blan- 
chisseuses, commis, tout le monde. I myself 
have written fifteen volumes, and my 


newspaper articles would, I suppose, make 
about as many more if collected together.” 

It ts impossible to talk for any length of 
time with a French littérateur without 
mention being made of the two great names 
of French Hterature of the nineteenth cent- 
ury—Victor Hugo and Balzac, the repre- 
sentatives of, the two opposed schools of 


' romanticism and realism. With a know!l- 


, 


edge of M. Daudet's books, I was not sur- 
prised to find that it was to the author of 
the “ Comedy,"’ and not to the exiled poet, 
that he looked as to the master. His ene- 
mies, perhaps, would attribute this to the 
fact of his having divorced the grand- 
daughter of the latter, the little Jeanne of 
the poems. This literary attitude, however, 
would be found, I think, to be that of the 
great majority of the young writers in 
France to-day. Hugo's fame has undoubt- 
edly ‘declined since his death; Balzac’s fame 
has, in France at least, not decreased, while 
among foreign nations it has steadily in- 
creased. 

“The romantic movement at the begin- 
ning of the century,"’ continued my host, 
“cut three great channels for itself—in 
Germany, England, and France; of these 
the French was the shallowesi and narrow- 
est. Victor Hugo, of course, was the great 
representative of this movement here. He 
was a man of wonderful versatility and fe- 
cundity, but it is not to him that one goes 
to study style and to educate one's self as 
a writer. For that one goes to Chateau- 
briand, Balzac, and Flaubert. They are 
the great masters.”’ 


** But tell me,” I said, ‘‘ do you think that 
Balzac has style? It is generally charged 
that he lacks it."’ 

“ He has something over and above style; 
be has a great rush of idear, a fugue, an 
empressement, that takes the place of 
style; he te an ocean that has room for the 
whole of bumanity within itself. He had to 
write; what was in him had to come out, 
otherwise he would have—would have—” 

“ Geplatat,”’ I suggested in German, as he 
was constantly having recourse to this lan- 


guage. 

“ Yes; burst; he would have burst. You 
remember what Goethe said about writing. 
that it is a relief. When I write a book it 
Goes fot exhaust me; it relieves and 
strengthens me. Otherwise it is proof that 
Iam not born to be a writer.” 

“And yet look how Balzac had to strug- 
gie to learn his trade, how Flaubert wept 
over his work; it was not a relief for 

; o 

“ Oh, yes; tt was. But it was simply the 
case of a great cask which is surcharged 
and which is forced to deliver its contents 
by means of too amall an opening. The 
cask ie just as full as though the water 
gushed out in a bold stream. But tell me 
about America—theave you any men over 
there who are doing really fine work?” 

This wedden question found me unpre- 
pared, aud for a moment I was at a loss, 
until 1 thought of the name of Davis! 

M. Daudet is an interesting conversation- 
ist, and as we sat there and chatted in the 
cosy room filled with books, many of them 
presentation copies from the authors to 
Alpbonse Daudet, the Jreery Paris day im- 
perceptibly deepened into twilight, and 
night had almost fallen when I at léngth 


I again found myself in the Rue de I'Univer- 


a 


other than the artist Whistler who was 
meant. 

“Ob, you mean Whistler!” 

* Yes; Vislére. In French, you know, we 
always ‘cripple’ foreign names. But about | 
enemies; an author, of all persons, must . 
have enemies; they talk about him, and | 


that is the most important thing of all.” 


Nothmg is more easily lost than, retro- | 


até to which fashion clings, despite its 
narrowness and notsiness. Near at hand 
the great stream of traffe was flowlog 
sterig the Houtevard 8t. Germain, carriages 
ang emnibuses were roffing over the wood- 
#n pavements, as though over a resounding 
cavern, the steam tramways were tooting, 
and the newrboys crying out the fa testedi- 
tion, as in the days when the author of 
* Jack” was there to mote ® all and to 
tranemute it fm his [magination. Paris does 
not hatt long fer its dead. 
WILLIAM WALLACE WHPRELOCK. 








Witd Fiower Lore.* 


Bvidently a drya@ figured among the an- 
cesters of the author of this delight- 
ful biography of wild flowers and ferns. 
Mra Mabel Oxgood Wright describes 
these “terrestrial stars”’ wood 


*FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR 
HAUNTS. By Mabel Oxgood Wright. With 
illustrations from photographs by the wuthor 
and J. Hi race McFurlard. Pp. xix.-358. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


as a 


they who accept 


Happy 
her invitation “to stroll a while across 


sprite might. 
fields and around the wood edge.” The 
reader will see the coler and form 
every growing plant, wilt feel the breath 
of the breeze that coaxes music from the 
pines, rejoice in sunshine and shower, and 
in all nature's varying moods from the first 
green of Spring along the waterways until 
the frosty touch of Winter. In the authers 
own felicttous styte she tells the story of 
our bude and blossoms as she bas told (hat 
of our birds and four-feoted friends. Inter- 
woven in the picturesque marrative is & 
clever bit of character sketohing, “~ Tune 
o’-year,” an old rustic lover of outdoor Ble, 
is the hero. The book ts profusely and ex 
quisitety iustrated with balf-tone repro- 
ductions from photographs of, flowers aad 
ferns growing in thelr haunts. The quaint 
dedication is to “ Neti Gwynne, mY PONY. 
(by whose name there hangs @ tale.) a 
récognition of our friendship of fifteen 


years, and of her intelligence in knowing 
when .to stand still." 
Whatever her 


the student. 
The author's love of her subject enfows 
her pen with the faculty of draw! viv 4 
portraits of woods and fields, w th all 
their charm. “To paint wiid flowers, 
she says, “as their lovers see them grow~ 
ing, or a child's face as its mother knows 
it, requires the gift of heaven-born gealus. 
This gift is hers. 


QUERIES. 





MESSRS. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tro- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. “We are to hoid 
in Boston next Winter an exhibfion of al! kinds 
of musical instruments, therefere we would 
glad to hear from any one who knows the 
whereabouts of any old, interesting, odd or his- 
torical musica! instrument It matters “06 
where it is or its condition so long as it is 
available for our purpose. We will make satis- 
factory termes with its owner for its use ol 
musical books or sheet music, photographa, 
paintings, or engravings of instrument makers, 
buildings, machinery, composers, musicians, 
&c., also are desirable. As the exhibition is 
original in its conception and educational In Its 
acope we hope that those possessing InterestIng 
material will communicate with us.” 





“W. A. B.” New York City: “How many 
translations into English are there of Leopardi's 
* Poems,’ and which is best. Where can 8 trans- 
lation be obtained? I have looked in vain for 
Leopards tm the principal book stores of New 

ork.”’ 

Lecpardi's “ Poems,” translated by Fred- 


erick Townsend, were published in New 
York in 1887 at $1.25, but the edition does 
not seem to be in print at the present Ume. 
It could probably be obtained, however, 
through an advertisement. 

W. BOUDINOR, 412 East Thirtieth Street, Pat- 
erson, N “T have a copy of ‘A Defense of 
the Revolutionary roe of the State of North 
Carolina from the Aspersions of Mr. Jefferson 
by J. 8. Jones of Bhocoo, N. C., printed in Haleigh 


in 1834, which ‘Inquirer’ of Evansville, Ind., 
who asked about it, can have for $12." 
THOMAS M. JOHNSON, Osceola, Miss: “ Im 


respense to the query of “5 c.." | may say that 
the first and best English version of Aristotle's 
‘Organon’ is that by Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist, published ta 1807, in a thick quarto 
volume. The translation is faithful and per- 
spicuous, and Pas copious elucidations from the 
Valuable commentaries of Ammonius and >5im- 
plictus. The Bohn transtator acknowledges his 
indebtedness to his predecessor. Taylor mace 
the only English version of all the writings of 
Ariatotie which has ever appeared. but most 
unfortunately an edition of only fifty copies 
was printed.”’ 


MISS M. M. PORSON, Bay &t. Louis, Miss.: 


‘Can you give me a short sketch of the life of 

Jane Porter, and a list of her books’? Is it true 

that all she wrote was her two famous novels ” 
Jane Porter was born at Durham in 


1776, and was educated with her sister, 
Anna Maria, at Edinburgh. She was cre- 
ated “Lady of the Chapter of St. Jo- 
achim " by the King of Wurtemberg., after 
the success of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 
Her tragedy, “ Switzerland,” was produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre in 1819, and “ Owen, 
Prince of Powys.’ was performed there in 
1822. She obtained a grant from the Lit- 
erary Fund in 1842 She died at Bristol 
May 4, 160. A complete list of her works 
is as follows: “ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” 
1808; “A Sketch of the Campaigns of 
Count A. Suwarrow Rymniksk!i."" (anony- 
mous,) 1804; ‘The Scottish Chiefs,"’ 1410; 
“The Pastor's Fireside,” 1815; “ Duke 
Christian of Luneburg,”’ 1824; “ Talcs 
Round a Winter Hearth,” (with her sigter,) 
1826; “ The Field of the Forty Footsteps,"’ 
(published with her sister's “ Coming Out,”’) 
1428, and “Sir Edward Seaward'’s Narra- 
tive of His Shipwick,” 1431. [n 1&4 ake 
edited “Young Hearts. By a Recluse.”’ 
Her steter, Anna Maria Porter, (|.%- i2.) 
wrote twenty books, none of them meeting 
with much popularity. Both sisters in 
1797 edfted, with T. F. Dibdin, the bibitu- 
graphical writer, “ The Quiz.” 





“Mra. W. B. H.,”’ North Adams, Mass.: ‘ Is 
there an Amcrican edition of Pater's works? 
I went a moderately priced set, mot a de 


The Macmillan Company, New York City, 
publish Paterc’s works, as follows: “ Appre- 
ciatiens,” $1.75; “ The Renaissance,” third 
edition, revised and enlarged, $2; ‘* Imag- 
inary Portraits.” $1.50; “ Mart the Epli- 
curean,” in one volume, $223, (Globe edi- 
tion,) in twe volumes, $4; “ Plato and 
Platoniem,"’ $1.75; “ Greek Studies," $1.75; 
** Miscellaneous Studies,’’ $1.73, and ‘ Gas 
ton de Latour,” $1.9. 


R. A. BURTON, 2% West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New Yors City: ‘‘ Where does this line first ce 
cur? *‘ Get’ money, ne matter bow you «cet it.’ 

A character in Ben Jonson's “ Every Man 
in Fils Humour,” 1101, says: 

Get mosey, still get money, bey: 





Ro matter by what means; money will do 
More, boy, than my lord's letter. 

Yn Pope's “Imitations of Horace" are 
the lines: 

Get place ami weakh, if postible, with grace; 
If net, by any means, get wealth and place, 
BENJAMIN LANDER, Nyack, N. ¥ “th 


Tur New York Timms Saturpar Kevirw 
of June 1 Isaac W. Jenkins, Sumter, 8. C., asks 
whe wrote the fellowimg werd« * ny mame is 
McQOregor—t am @& the maa@er born’ When 
hob Roy and young Ostallisteme were escaping 


from the Binglish soldiers the here of Scott's 
stery, when addressed by @ name he bad furm- 
erly teed, proudty said, ' My foot is on my native 
heat, a my name is Macregor.” ‘ Though I 
am native here, nnd to the manner born,’ &« is 

‘Hamlet,’ Act I, Scene 4. ‘To the manor born’ 

¥ sometimes be apt, But ie inept as a supposed 
quotation The same inquirer asks where the 
following worda may be found On the banks of 
the Watruga, which, tn the Indian vernacular 
means beautiful.” They occur In an extempore 


speech remarkable for its fine eulogy of the 

speaker's home region It was delivered at & 

Iinner where Gen. N. B. Forrest called cut, 

Mr. Landen ©. Haynes of East Tennessee, the 
ie 


country sometimes calied ‘' God fursaken."’ ’ 

























































































LONDON LETTER. 


Written for Taz New York Times Satur- 
DaY Review by 
WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 


LONDON, May 20.—Another “Old Curiosi- 
ty Shop"’ believed to be the original shop 
described In Dickens's story, is on the point 
of being destroyed to make way for the 
new avenue from the Strand to Holborn. 
Of course the people who believe in this 
‘particular “ Curiosity, Shop "’ are indignant 
in view of its approaching destruction, but 
inasmuch as there ts not the slightest rea- 
sen to believe that Dickens ever saw the 
place, or dreamed of writing about it, this 
indignation seems to be rather wasted. 

It is strange with what persistence some 
people will try to identify buildings and 
localities generaNy that have been men- 
tioned in novels. They seem to think that 
mo novelist can possibly imagine a house. 
He must invariably copy all the houses 
mentioned by him from actual brick and 
mortar houses. London is full of buildings 
fondly believed to be the precise bulldings 
which Dickens had in mind when he men- 
tioned Mr. Dombey's or Mrs. MacStinger's 
residence. All of these supposed identifi- 
cations are purely imaginary, and I doubt 
if there is a single building in all England 
that has any real connection with any of 


Dickens's stories. 


It is the same all over the world. People 
go to see the tomb of Jultet at Verona— 
though it happens to be only a_ horse 
trough; and they make devout pilgrimages 
to the houses of Desdemona and Othello in 
Venice. All Florence is crowded with bulld- 
ings in which some event mentioned in 
* Romola "’ happened, and I have no doubt 
that the literary Cairene can point out the 
identical houses in which many of the peo- 
ple—not to mention the Jinns, and magi- 
cians—of the “ Arablan Nights" lived. 

°° 

There is a fortune awaiting the man who 
will have the enterprise to select a score 
of houses in London, and identify them 
with houses mentioned in famous novels. 
Having done this, he will secure leases of 
all these houses, and advertise them wide- 
ly. charging a shilling admittance fee to 
each one. He need put no restraint upon 
his imagination, for people are so anxious 
to see the houses of which they have read 
that they will believe in the house which 
Jack built, and the identical room tn which 
Little Red Riding Hood fell a victim to the 
wolf, if only such houses are pointed out 
to them, and they are confidently informed 
that the houses in question are the genuine 
and unadulterated homes of those two fa- 
mous young people. Nothing ts easier than 
to induce the world of tourists and sentt- 
mentalists to believe in mythical residences 
of Dr. Johnson, as is proved by the fact 
that London is full of the doctor's houses, 
and that thousands of tourists make hum- 
bie pilgrimages to them. ‘ The Historic 
and Homantic House Company" would 
have no difficulty in furnishing the public 
with every house in which every noted au- 
thor, and every famous hero or heroine of 
fiction, was born, and the money which 
could be made by the exhibition of such 
houses would be almost unlimited. 

Are there no genuine houses of Dr. John- 
gon in London? you may ask. Possibly 
there are, but I should ike to see any sat- 
isfactory proofs of the identity of such 
houses. Certainly if Johnson lived in all 
the houses which are now said to have 
been biessed with his large presence, he 
Must have moved at least twice a year on 
a@n average. The curious thing about the 
Johnson houses is that they seem to in- 
crease in numbers as the years go on. I 
now know at least half a dozen more than 
I knew when I was a young man, and 1 
have no doubt that they will continue to 
increase and multiply in the future as in 
the past. 

o.° 

D’Annunzio has found himself. Hitherto 
he, like other people, hag believed that his 
mission in life was to write “erotic, neu- 
rotic, and tommyrotic romances. Now it 
is proved beyond a possibility of doubt that 
D'Annunaio is a poet, and a great poet. 
His epic poem, “I Canzoni di Garibaldi,” 
the first part of which appeared last Feb- 
cuary, promises to be the greatest poem 
written in Italy since the Divina Com- 
media. The epic is to be completed In six 
or seven parts, and traces the career of 
Garibaldi from his youth to his grave. Cer- 
tainly no poet ever had a finer subject for 
a heroic epic. There have been other 
heroes before Garibaldi, but they were men 
in whom heroism was only & component 
part Garibaldi was heroism incaraate- 
and little else. Aside from military affairs 
he had no more brain than a child. Proba- 
bly he was a greater General than most 
men suppose him to be, for his reputation, 
except among those who have seen him in 
the field, was that of a superb guerrilla 
leader rather than that of a Genera! capa- 
ble of handling large bodies of men. But 
in fact Garibaldi was a true military 
genius, and his tactics on the battlefield 
were never wrong. Grant, however, that 
he was a military genius and a patriot of 
the most unselfish character, and you can 
find nothing more tn him except his hero- 
fem. But what could be a finer subject for 
an epic than the hero of the actual epic of 


Mursala? °° 


And it ts the universal opinion of every 
ene who has read the “Cansonl" so far 
as they have been published, that D' Annun- 
gio has written worthily of Garitbaldt. In 
this poem ull the faults of D' Annunate 
huve disappeared, and one can admire him 
without regret or shame. If the poem main- 
tains the height to which the first part 
rises, it will be worthy to be ranked with 
the noblest productions of Itullan genius, 


sank ‘‘ as a continent sinks.’’ 


land World. 


and intrigue.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


and henceforth we shall have to speak of 
the *‘ Cinque povwtt Italiani’ instead of the 
“ quattio.”” I have hitherto had a hearty 
detestation of D’Annunsio'’s work, and 
have believed that it owed its celebrity 
more to its indecency than to its merit, 
But the “ Canzoni "’ is‘superb, and it would 
be folly to permit one's diagust at D'An- 
nunzio's novels to obscure the wonderful 
strength and beauty of the “ CanzonL” 


There ts a novel entitled ‘The Great Ma- 
gician,”’ by T. R. Threlfall, which is not 
conspicuous for Hterary merit. [ mention 
tt because the author Introduces into his 
story the chief of the “ Senussi,” a false 
prophet with whom the Egyptian Govern- 
ment will some day have to reckon, and 
who will probably prove to be a much 
more formidable adversary than were the 
Mahdi and the Khalifa. Outside of Africa 
little is known of Sidi Senuasi, and ninety- 
nine of every hundred Englishmen have 
never so much as heard of him. But un- 
fortunately he is a fact, and the few who 
know of him, know that he is slowly and 
secretly organizing a Mohammedan insur- 
rection which is to sweep every European 
out of Northern Africa. And it is on the 
ecards that he will De successful Time 
counts for little in the Ortental mind, and 
thia new prophet may take years to arrive 
at the point when he Is ready to move. 
The novel written by Mr. Threifall will, 
when that day comes, be precisely the sort 
of book which the public will buy. It is 
published (oo seon for its market, which, 
looking at things from a mercantile point 
of view, la a pity. However, somebody else 
will probably write another book about 
Sidi Benussl, which will be published at a 
luckier date. Bome astute author could not 
do better than to study the Benussi move- 
ment, and have a novel concerning f: all 
ready to be run through the press the me 


ment Sidi breaks from hix oasis and 
pounces on the Infidel, 
®,° 

Mr. Kipling ts at his home at Rotting- 

dean tin excellent health. The only work 


that he is doing just at present is the se- 


ries of “ Just Bo" stories, which he began 
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N NO OTHER story have we so glowing and faithful a 
picture of that life in which Christ went to death, aad the 
new Church took root, and the cataclasm in Jewish history came— 
the clash between Jew and Roman, in which the Jewish nation 
**Tarry Thou Till I Come”’ is a 
historical novel of extraordinary power, covering the gap of 37 
years from the crucifixion to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Here we see the influences at work that molded the greatness of 
Jerusalem, and others that wrought her ruin. Here we witness 
the storms that beat out and scattered to the four corners of 
the world the seed of the new civilization which had been torn 
loose from ‘‘locality,"’ and became a world civilization. In 


‘*The intensity and majesty of this book are almost inde- 
scribable. It is 2 sweeping torrent in thought and expression— 
of passion, love, remorse, adventure, treachery, bloody conflict, 
madness, and portrayals of wonders in the heavens above and 
the earth beneath—the glorious imaginings of a lofty mind, at 
once philosophic and poetic.’’—Booklowers’ Library Bulletin. 
i2mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40 net. All Bookstores. Postage, 19 cts. 


Ohnet’s 


IN DEEP ABYSS 


(TRANSLATED BY FRED. ROTHWELL, B.A.) 
“An absorbing story of love and intrigue.’—The Cewe- 


“It bas an atmosphere of mystery and a plot full of passion 
‘‘No work ia recent years surpasses this story in intense 


dramatic interest. Though often to the highest degree sensa- 
tional, it is never commonplace, which is a combination of traits 


Two Notable Novels 


THE THULSTRUP ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


TARRY THOV 
TILL I COME 


A Great Historical Romance 
By GEORGE CROLY 


20 FULL-PAGE DRAWINGS, INCLUDING A BEAUTIFUL FRON- 
TISPIECE IN COLORS BY T. de THULSTRUP. 


Introduction by GEN. LEW WALLACE, who pronounces it to be one of the 
SIX GREATEST ENGLISH NOVELS EVER WRITTEN. 





Latest 


throughout. 


graph, Phila. , 


12mo, Cloth, 421 Pages. Price, $1.20, net, All Bookstores. Postage, 13 cts, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





long ago, some of which were nublished | 


just before he went to the Cape. However, 
‘the fact that he is busy on these stories 
will not prevent him from suddenly doing 
something else. When “ Kim” is finished 
we shall clamor for the story of “ McIn- 
tosh,”’ at which Mr. Kipling hinted In one* 
of his short stories. It is said—I do not 
know with how much authority—that the 
story of McIntosh was written in a great 
measure some years ago and now awaits 
completion. There may not be an ounce of 
truth in this report, for Mr. Kipling has 
the commendable virtue of keeping his own 
counsel, but. at least we may expect an- 
other long story soon after “ Kim" has 
run its course. 

°° 

The “ May Book,"edited by Mra. Aria and 
published for the benefit of Charing Cross 
Hospital, contains stories, pcems, and es- 
says by most of the well-known writers of 
contemporary London. It is a delightful 
collection of good things, and though vol- 
umes of shurt stories are rarely market- 
able, the “May Book™ ought to succeed 
Mme. Sarah Grand contributes several 
verses, which show a knowledge of her own 
character as a writer which is marvelously 
accurate. But it would be a waste of time 
to mention all the good—and otherwise— 
things in the book. Nobody who buys itt 
will make a mistake. Of that they can be 
reasonably sure. 

°,° 

Of books that have been lately published, 
Zack's new story continues to meet with 
unreserved praise. Certainly it ia the best 
thing the author has done, and it ls more- 
over full of promise for her future, Mr. 
Stillman’s autoblography also attracts at- 
tention. Nearly all the leading papers have 


given a column or more to it, and it has 
s0 far received nothing but praise. [t is a 
pity that the size of the book necessitates 
ts sale at a price which puts it out of the 
reach of very many reona, for it cer- 
tainty contains a wealth of facts in regard 
to prominent men of the last fifty years, 
which will make it permanently valuable. 


Mr. Eden Philpotts's new book Is sell- 
ing well, and the author's position as one 
of our best novellats Is now fully estab- 
lished. He is generally spoken of as the 
heir of the late Mr. Blackmore. This seems 
to be due to the fact that the scenes of 
most of his novels are lald in the region 
with which Mr. Blackmore made us fa 
mililar, But that is to my mind the only 
real resemblance between the two writers. 


its pages we listea not only to the harshest notes of war, bat to 
the precious music of the young heart of the Christian Church 
in its first glorious century. 
7 great interest that the public has taken almost instinct 
ively in this book is showa in many ways—this one is typi- 
cal: scores of people are writing us that the book is to be part 
of their ‘‘summe: readings,"” Among those so writing are some 
of the best known mea in America, as U. 8, Senator Frye, 
of Maine; Jacob H, 
Judge Sulzberger, of the judiciazy of Philadelphia; 
Edward Everett Hale, of Bastoa; resident Har- 
per, of Chicag> U aivers ity. 


“ft leads the procession of historical novels at one bound.’’ 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

“Nothing more graphic bas ever burst from s red hot inspl- 
ration.'’— Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Tt is ome of the greatest historical novels that has ever 
been written.””—Baltimore Sun. 


Novel 
BY GEORGES OHNET 


Autbor of “The lronmaster,’ “Dr. Ramean,"’ 


very rare in this sort of literature. The characters are numer- 
ous and well drawn, and the scenes, which foliow in rapid succes- 
sion, are dashing and picturesque.’’--The Springfield Union. 
“The plot is well woven, and the interest is maintained 
Georges Ohnet has again proved that he is « past 
master in the art of telling a story.""—Daily Evening Tele- 
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Schil®, the banker, of New York; 












“Antoinette,” “Love's Dupths,'’ sc. 
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Price $2.40, net (add 20 cents 
for postage if ordered by mail). 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 








Certainly Mr. Philpotts has no reason to 
fear the result of any comparison between 
his work and that of the author of “ Lorna 
Dovune."’ 

«* 

The new weekly “paper, The Candid 
Friend, does not seem to have made much 
of a sensation, and if there were an in- 
surance company which made it a practice 
to insure the lives of weekly pape 1 
doubt if it would be considered to be a fe 
risk. It is clever In a way, but it does not 
meet any decided want, and It is evidently 
a costly sheet to publish. : 

W. L. ALDEN, 


In the June Century, which is designated 
as a “college number,” President adley 
of Yale and Provost Harrison of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania declare their con- 
victign that the prevalence of luxurious 
habits among undergraduates is not such 
as to warrant alarm President Hadley 
holds that the danger becomes acute onl 

when the courses of study become wid. 


ened and the interests of the students more 
specialized.” 

















‘Meughtes 
Mifflin & Company’s 
New Books 


Substitutes for the 
Saloon 


The third book on the Liquor Prob- 
lem. By RAYMOND CALKINS, 12mo, 
$1.30, net. 

The previous books treated the Legis- 
lative and Economic Aspects of the 


community, and considers their number 
and attractions. It also dscusses the 
progress made by substitutes, —lunchi 
rooms, coffee houses, clubs, settlements, 
gymnasiums, etc. It Is thoroughly in- 
teresting and valuable, being based on 
facts gathered by special investigators in 
fifteen large American cities. 


Content in a Garden 


By CANDACE WHELER. With decorated 
borders by DORA WHEELER KEITH 
12mo, $1.25, wet. 

A tasteful Summer book, which min- 
gies gardening and literature in a de- 
lighttul fashion. Mrs. Keith has drawn 
some charming designs for borders 
which are printed in color, 


The Second Book of t irds: 
Bird Families 


By OLive THorne MILLER. With 24 
full-page illustrations, 8 of which are 
in Colors, drawn by Louis AGaSsiz 
FUERTES. Sq. 12mo, $1.00, net. 

Mrs. Miller brings be‘ore her readers 
numerous families of birds, —thrushes, 
kinglets, warbiers, vireos, suallows, 


yed the book, which will be published 
JUNE 15. 


So.d by all Bookscilers. Sent, postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston and New York 





The Luck of the Vails 


A Romance. By E. F. BENSON, au- 





thor of * Dodo,’ * The Rubicon,” 
“Mammon & Co.” 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“The story is well told, the interest is 
sustained throughout, working up to a 
fitting climax, and the book is full of 


bright, entertaining conversation."’ 
—Chicago Jowrnal. 


The Wilderness Road 


A Romance of 8t. Clair's Defeat and 
Wayne's Victory. By J. A. ALT- 
SHELER, author of “In Circling 
Camps,’ * A Herald of the West,” 
ete. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘Mr. Altsheler is deserving of all the 


of Kate Poins 


SL ALN RT ERI 
By LOUIS EVAN SHIPMAN. 12mo. 
Inustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘The style of the tale is 
pe. to the romantic type o 
characters talk with the 
knights and ladies, and every sentence t 
well rounded and full.’ 


‘ect 


ly at- 
fiction. 


Philadelphia It 


vieeanieieieiainiunienainaanicatanets 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York. 
eae en 


FOURTH i ESTATE 


By A. P. VALDES 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE JOY OF CAPTAIN RIBOT.” 
AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION BY RACBEL 
CHALLICE. 
12mo, Cots, $1.50. 


“In “The Fourth Eatate’ the Brentanoe offer a 
Bevel of tragic power by Valdes, well translated by 
Bache!) Challics Where most of the novels that 
@ome to our desk are formless aod sentimental, this 
f& compart and Ory in structure and ip sentiment.’ 
—New York Erening lost 

Written In the erlep, char style for which this 
Buthor In justly tamed llis characters stand cet 
@ith visidness and distinetlon, comparabie 
with Thomas Hardy at his best.’’—PRdeda 
Kero rd 


“Ilis took contains a galaxy of interestiag stad 
fee from life Chicago Hecord Herald, 


BRENTANO’S 


AEW YORM. 





seigumabinders things that can be said of 
him for having written a well constructed, 
highly interesting and thofoughly in- 
structive book, one which the mature will 
enjoy and the_young will revel “in.” 

—New York Press 
The Curious Courtship 
LAE REN IE AR ERC A AM 


BOOKS AND MEN. 


Pablishers’ 
Congress. 





The fourth International 
Publishers’ Congress begins 
to-mo' in Leipsic, and 
will last until, and including, next Wednes- 
day. It will convene under the Presidency 
of Mr. Albert Brockhaus. George Haven 
Putnam will be the only American rep- 
resentative, we believe. Among the mem- 
bers of the Publishers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland who will attend 
are Mr. John Murray, Mr. Fregerick Mac- 
millan, Mr. Fisher Unwin,. and Mr. Will- 
iam Heinemann. The papers to be read 
deal with subjects ranging from the re- 


quest that books should be passed free of 


duty into all countries to the suggestion 
“ that the only efficient means of maigtain- 
ing a solid retail book trade is the abolition 
of all discount to private customers.”" On 
the opening day a reception will be held 
by the President at 17 Balomonstrasse. The 
Leipsic publishers have issued an invita- 
tion to a ‘ Blerabend” on Wednesday, 
and the following evening there will be 
a banquet in the Palmengarten. At the 
conclusion of the congress the members are 
invited to Berlin. 





Leve Letters The publication in London 
of of a new English transia- 
Balzac. tion of the “Lettres A 
I'Etrangére "' of Balzac, of 
which the first English translation was 
made a year ago by Miss Katharine Worm- 
eley, offers a simple and quite reasonable 
explanation to Miss Wormeley's charge 
that the French editor, the Vicomte de 
Jovenjoul, had invented certain rather ob- 
Jectionable portfons of the letters, as was 
particularly declared to be revealed by the 
false date on one of them. D. F. Hannigan, 
the editor of the authorised translation, 
thus dismisses the subject in his introduc- 
tion: 
By taking Balzac’s words literally 


- also, of course, be argued that the baie 
of the first letter in the present collection 


(January, 1834) is false. But criticism of 
this sort is not only superficial, but rather 
uerile. It is manifest that the “ Lettres 
I Etra “ were written in violent 
comm ¢ had to es the time from 
bts his absorbing. —_ = bors to write them, 
and he never read over. We know 
that even men whose memory of events is 
exceptionally - ee aed are apt to make 
mistakes as to date after the 
lapse of a number o oreover, in 
the ssa, which a been uoted it is 
je that the “ rea tter"’ re- 


erred tO -was not the first 
by him from Mme. Hanska, but the first 
in which she had given him some assur- 
ance of her attachment to him. 


tter received 





Maeter- It seems to » be quite the thing 
limek. nowadays among certain literary 
‘journals of culture to review an 

author In his own style. A striking exam- 
ple of this was presented some eighteen 
“months ago in Literature In a review of 


Mr. Henry James's *‘ The Awkward Age," : 


where the reviewer had so cleverly imitat- 
ed his author's style that Mr. James must 
have started and rubbed his eyes when he 
read it. The current number of The Edin- 
burgh Review contains a criticism of five 
plays and two volumes of prose—" Le 
Trésor des Humbles"' and ‘‘ La Sagesse et 
la Destinée "'"—by M. Maeterlinck. Like all 
the articles in The Edinburgh, it is un- 
signed. Here is the concluding passage, 
which appears to be in studied keeping 
with the works considered: 


As an artist he has penetrated his dreams 
~his art—with sadness. But his sadnesses 
are not, any more than these of a Veriaine 
or a Villon, the sadnesses of t Salve 
Regina, of the exules filli Hevae, who, 4 
they regarded themscives as 

this, vale of tears, yet held in secure Ge 
of faith the key of their prison house. Sad- 
nees—M. Maeterlinck himself has reiterat- 
ed the lesson—even the test, does not 
mold the strong man, but is molded by him. 
It is as clay to. the potter; out of it he 
faghions the weights or the wings of life. 
M. Maeterlinck has fashioned the weights. 
His shield of life is a field sable; its fag 
floats for ever at half-mast high. 
escuicheon of 2S is a twilight emblazoned 
with dying flames. Death might be im- 
aged as a gateway into the mist; the rec- 
ord of time is marked as the hours of the 
dial only by the shadow that passes until 
the w itself is lost in the night. 





First Edition When a work has first 
and Edition made its appearance in a 
De Luxe. magezine, should its first 

issue in book form be 
properly designated as a “first edition"? 
is the question which is bothering col- 
lectors of theatrical Hterature apropos 
of Mrs. Gilbert's “Stage Reminiscences.” 
And therein lies a curious fact about 
the whimsical guild of book collectors, 
for it would seem strange that such a 
question could arise about a book that had 
only been published a few weeks. The fact 
that it was published serially before it 
came out between covers, however, makcs 
all the difference in the world to book col- 
lectors, many of whom claim that the 
magazines containing the original serial 
publication of any work constitute its first 
edition, and accordingly gather these tvo- 
gether, bind them, and attach a first edi- 
tion value thereto. 

Of course it makes a difference whether 
or not the matter Is changed or added to 
before it is put into book shape. If there 
is no change in the copy, that is to say, if 
the book is verbally identical, both in its 
original serial shape and in its later, book 
shape, there is a question as to the relative 
value of the two “first editions,” which 
must be settled according to individual cir- 
cumstances. In the case of Mrs. Gilbert's 
* Reminiscences" there is a distinct dif- 
ference between the serial publication anu 
the book 

A somewhat similar question has been 
raised in regard to the so-called édition de 


luxe. Mr. Ralph Bowman of Rochester 
wis sued by the representative of the firm 
of George Barrie & Bon, because of his 
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‘tion of the works of Balzac. 


refusal to pay for a so-called Ymitead edi- | more than any other, seems to preserve 


Mr. Bow- 
man proved that the publishers had issued 
two or three other de luxe editions of Bal- 
zac, printed from the same type and on 
the same paper, the only difference being | 
™ the style of illustrations and binding. 
On this evidence the court decided that 
the publishers had no cause for action. 


William A volume of verse from the 
Vaeghs pen of William Vaughn Meody 


Meedy. was icctntly almost unquali- 
fiedly praised by a reviewer 
in Tae Times Saturday Review. 


further examination of Mr. Moody's verse 
moves ws to say that of the many | 
young American verse writers of to-day, | 
his work appears to have in it to a 
greater degree those elements which give 
promise of permanency. That he began to 
write poems for The Harvard Advocate in 
the last of the eighties ia significant. And 
yet the verse of those days was very good 
of its kind, as the following sonnet, en- 
tied “ Ave! Caesar!" will show. 

We ¢ ing hall thee, Caesar! ba as Laas 

In worthy our obedient 


We care not for ihe purple and the b bays, 
Save as the mark of something past our 


seeing. 
The emblem of a faith to which men flee- 
” Wind comfort in life's dim and troubled 
ways. 
‘ The, weete ie gray; the twilight of her 
ys 
Draws on, and we must trust to thy de- 


creeing, 
Since without trust no longer can we cope 
With fortune. We who the mere man de- 
Mail = as Caesar, last and only hope 


Which may be truth, or one of many lies, 
To cheat us while in darkness doomed to 


grope 
Yet we salute thee with our dying eyes. 


So far, Mr. Moody has shown that he has 
plenty of talent; some day we trust we 
shall be able to say that he has something 


more. e 





“The Aate- Charies K. Lush's new 


erats.” novel, which has just come 
from the press of Double- 
day, Page & Co., may be considered a 


study of practical! politics and business con- 
ditions in Chicago. Bidwell is the typical 
* boes,”" and here is a characteristic con- 
verration between him and the banker Led- 
low: 


“IT see you have been reading,”” observed 
Bidwell, glancing at the book that Ledlow 
had laid aside. ‘I find no time to read 
myself, and did not sup you did.” 

“It is simply a Part of my exercise,’ 
plained Lediow. The doctor prescribed 
and I read half an hour every coun 
Then I go to work." 

“ What is the book?" asked Bidwell. 

“It is called ‘ Treasure Island,’ written 
by. chet fellow named Stevenson.’ 

Some relative of Ike's, I 
rved Bidwell. “What is it about?” 1 like 
the title.” 


‘Oh, it's all about B& couple of men, a 
doctor and a businessman, who fitted up 
a ship and went to an island to dig ui 
lot of gold. They got it, too; made a tie 
return upon the investment.’ 

“How much did they declare?" asked 


Bidwell. 
hundred thousands, I should 


y = 


* Several 
. answered the banker. 

“ Pcoh! a mere trifle,"’ observed Bidwell. 

“ The original investment wasn't large,” 
explained t banker apologetically. 





Le Galliennme’s Readers who consider Le 
Rebaiyat. Gallienne’s version of the 
Rubalyat of Omar Khayyam especially 
noteworthy for the beauty and delicacy of 
the language, will be glad to hear that a 
new edition has been issued in London 
which contains {fifty additional quatrains, 
some of which are said to be even finer 
than those included in the original issue. 
It may be interesting to add that a well- 
known Omar authority ranks Miss Curtis's 
version of the Rubalyat, published about 
two years ago by the Brothers of the Book, 
as after FitzGerald's the first of all for 
beauty of diction and beauty ard smooth- 
ness of style, Le Gallienne's, in his estima- 
tion, coming next. 
he 


A New Volume Messrs. Macmillan & 
of Co. of London have in 

Pater’s Essays. press for early publica- 
tion a supplementary volume by Walter 
Pater, “ Essays from the Guardian,”’ uni- 
form in every respect, with their de luxe 
edition of Pater, the last volume of which 
has just been issued. When it is remem- 
bered that the present volume of essays 
has only been procurable in privately print- 
ed Hmited editions which have risen rapid- 
ly in value, even the mother reprint having 
been an expensive volume, the fact that 
the present authorized issue in the most at- 
tractive typographical garb can be had for 
8s. 6d. per copy, Which is about two-thirds 
the price of the other volumes in the de 
luxe edition, should lead to a steady de- 
mand for the volume. In fact, the de luxe 
edition having been entirely sold out before 
publication, there is a strong probability 
that the present volume will share the 





same fate. 
The Doves The third publication of The 
Preas. Doves Press, ‘‘ William Mor- 


ris, An Address Delivered the llth of No- 
vember, 1900, at Kelmscott House, Ham- 
mersmith, Before the Hammersmith Social- 
ist Society, By J. W. Mackall,’ like the 
preceding issues, has been even more 
largely oversubscribed. On May 1, several 
weeks before the volume’s publication, it 
became necessary to announce that no more 
subscriptions could be received, with the 
natural effect that the publication price, 
1hs., has been already greatly increased by 
th? booksellers. This volume, however, 
through its close association with William 
Morris, the instigator and prime mover in 
the present revival of printing, whore im- 
portance and strong character Is being 
more and more thoroughly realized, is a 
particularly desirable book to own, and 
one to increase very rapidly in value, as in 
fact will all the issues of this press, which, 


and continue the Kelmscott traditions. 





-——John J. O'Shea, formerly 

Brief editor of The Freeman's Jour- 
Personals. ®*!. Dublin, is engaged on the 
biographies of the two Arch- 

bishops Kenrick of the Baltimore and 8t. 
Louls diocese—both rkable men in the 
American Catholic C hb, and both great- 
ly beloved in their respective fields of 
labor. The career of either brother—for 
they were of the same parents-- 
was full of the romance of the Church in 


a! these States in the early days—records of 


ol 


: 


calm courage. and superhuman endurance 
| in many cases, and illustrious at the same 
| time from the spiritual point of view. Ma- 
terials for the work have been furnished by 
the Archbishop of Philadeiphia—at whose 
request it was undertaken by the author— 
as well as by Cardinal Gibbons and the 
Archbishop of St, Louis. The first volume 
will be ready in the Autumn. 

—Persons who would establish some cri- 

terion of the material from which novelists 
are made may find interest in the pews that - 
Mr. Duffield Osborne, author of “ The 
Lion's Brood,” ia the editor of a new Livy 
soon to be published. The public, whose 
favor runs a book into many editiong, is 
apt to look coldly upon scholarship; still, 
with Mr. Osborne's last novel, the author's 
achievement of historical accuracy in his 
most notable climax in the time of Rome 
Carthage, has doubtless played no 
amall part in its success. 
—Cyrus Townsend Brady, whose latest 
book is “ Tops’ls and Tents,”’ recently pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, having 
resigned his Philadelphia pastorate, is now 
about to devote himself wholly to litera- 
ture. He is now making preparations to 
take up his permanent abode in New York 
City, in order to be near his publishers. He 
will spend the Summer in his cottage at 
Cape May, where he will most likely com- 
plete his work on Benedict Arnold. 


—The following legend in script is just 
now said to be glutting London letter 
boxes: 

“ Private. A personal friend recommends 
to your notice a new book entitled ——. It 
is written by a Mr. , and published by 

Of course, the dashes are variously filled 
in. The idea is not new in America. Some 
time ago it was made to do service in the 
patent medicine business, but has not yet, 
so far as we are aware, been used in mak- 
ing books known here. 

—When Dr. J. D. Quackenbos of Co 
lumbia College attempted to hypnotize a 
thief at the beginuing of his studies ia 
hypnotic therapeutics he relates that the 
reciprocal influence was so great that it 
induced an attack of nervous depression so 
severe in character that for a time he had 


to discontinue his investigations. Modern 
efforts to reform criminals by hypnotism 
have proved somewhat successful, but ihe 
reverse of this has in some instances been 
practiced with startling results. This is 
illustrated in the story “The Mysterious 
Burglar,” by George E. Walsh, recently 


published, which is not so much fiction as 
fact. There was a parallel case that came 
up in the French courts a number of years 
ago in which It was proved that a series of 
crimes had been committed by a hypno- 
tized person working under the will and 
direction of another. 

——A certain similarity of titles has led 
some persons to confuse Mr. Duffield Os- 
borne’s novel “The Lion's Brood” wih 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr's story “‘ The Lion's 
Whelp.”” The original title of Mr. Ose 
borne’s story was ‘The Lion's Whelps,” 
but this wae changed shortly before publi- 
cation, for Mrs. Barr had selected her title 
eighteen months ago from Genesis, chapter 
49, ninth verse. Richard Cromwell, by the 
way, is not the hero of “The Lion's 
Whelp,”” but Oliver Cromwell, the great 
Protector himeelf. 

——Joseph A. Altsheler is preparing an 
enlarged form of his historical romance, 
“My Captive,”” which originally appeared 
in Lippincott's Magazine last Autumn, and 
has since been syndicated through certain 
American newspapers. “ My Captive” will 
appear in book form in the late Autumn or 
early Winter. 


——The Corona Literary Union of Corona, 
L. I, has issued through its Secretary, 
Lewis J. Schaefer, (Box 44, Corona, N. Y.,) 
a challenge to any amateur literary or de- 
bating society In New York City or Brooke 
lyn to a joint debate on any agreed sub- 
ject. 

—A new edition of “A Landmark His- 
tory of New York” is in preparation by 
the author, Albert Ulman, which will in- 
clude a map indicating all the landmarks 
in The lowcr section of the city, and an ex- 
planatory table comprising a list of all the 
historic sites on Manhattan Island and their 
locatiop. The arrangement is such that 
the landmarks $n any given section can be 
seen at a glance. 


—It is not often that a technical society 
has such a windfall as has just come upon 
the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers through tne gift of Dr. Schuyler 
Skaats Wheeler of the magnificent Latimer 
Clark electrical library, which is the finest 
and most nearly complete collection of its 
kind in the world. The American Institute 
thus secures nearly 7,000 entries, which 
represent about all the distinctive work 
ever published specifically on electricity. 

—The week has brought some definite 
tidings from London concerning Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer's autobiography which he was 
known to have completed. We are told 
that six printing houses are at work on it, 
not because of its size but to guard against 


its capture by some too pushing newspaper. 
We are afraid that the precaution is not 
superfluous. It is now belleved that, con- 
trary to his first intention, Mr. Spencer 
will allow this book to appear during hig 
lifetime, 




























































THE MOORS. 


An Account of Them and Their 
Land* 

An almost cyclopedic account of the land 
ef the Moors comes from the pen of Mr. 
* Budgett Meakin, sometime resident in Mo- 
rocco, editor of The Times of Merocco, 
and author of several valuable works on 
the language and history of the people of 
Northwestern Africa. A thoreugh book, 
and published ta excellent taste, this latest 
contribution to Oriental ethnography has 
the convincing note of authority, which the 
impreasions of a mere traveler or the con- 
clusions of one who is only a scholar must 
lack. It supplements the more strictly 
historical ‘“‘ Empire of the Moors" by the 
same author, and gives equal evidence of 
painstaking research, while its attractive 
style raises it to the rask of literature. 

The historical pertion of the work, touch- 
fing upon Moorish and European control, is 
epitomized, leaving the major portion for a 
@escription of the country, its products, and 
the conditions of its present-day Life. 

Extending from Tangier for many de- 
greos along the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
coasts, and southeast across the great 
Atlas wall to the Sahara, the region under 
discussion is still practically an unknown 
territory, much of it unexplored. There is 
probably no quarter of the globe that has 
been so long and is so little known. In 
Morocco every traveler becomes perforce 
an explorer. The only portion that may be 
said to be well known by Europeans is 
that smal! section comprised in the Prov- 
ince of El Gharb, (the West,) to the north 
and west of Mequinez, once traversed by 
Roman roads. The northern portion of 
Morocco is the most important politically, 
as the south is commercially. 

The treatise upon the physical geography 
of the land is as exhaustive as the imper- 
fect sum of former explorations, supple- 
mented by Mr. Meakin’s own observa- 
tions, hag made possible. We are frank- 
ly advised that all existing maps, even in- 
cluding those of the British War Office, 
are fragmentary and replete with glaring 
errors. How incomplete the data from 
which they have been drawn is we may 
understand as we find that not only the 
locations of towns and streams, but even 
of mountains and mountain ranges, are in 
doubt. No doubt in a few years this con- 
dition of geographical knowledge must be 
at least greatly modified, and the fertile 
and desirable land of the Moors occupy as 
large a part of public attention as is now 
given to the Soudan, the Transvaal, or 
the Congo region We are nearing the 
time when the Dark Continent shall have 
mo more hidden corners. 

Somewhat at variance with our precon- 
ecived notions is the statement that the 
climate, especially on the higher ground, is 
such as to render continuous residence by 
Europeans not only bearable but comfort- 
able. This is due in a great measere to 
the influence of the Atlas Mountains, that 
interpose an effectual barrier against the 
@ry, torrid breath of the equatorial plains. 
When we realise that the latitude of Mo- 
rocco is nearly that of Georgia and South 
Carolina our surprise disappears. 

Not alone do the life, occupations, and 
eommerce of the Moors furnish our author 
with material, though dwellings and 
mosques and markets ere minutely de- 
scribed and no feature of all the influences 
that have contributed to the mental and 
moral development of the people, from the 
traditions of the past to the educational 
fnstitutions of the present, seems to have 
been neglected. The fauna and flora of the 
country, its mineral resources and agri- 
cultural possibilities, are discussed in turn. 
The long list of minerals given is coupled 
with the admission that very little is done 
in mining, and that only in the crudest 
way, because of the unrversal prejudice 
against the admission of foreign ( Ro- 
man") capital or labor, which, it ts be- 
Heved, will introduce discord and open the 
way for aggression. To appear interested 
in minerals is enough to subject a stranger 
te suspicion. It is recorded that several 
grants of mining privileges have been con- 
ferred, only to be withdrawn again when 
ft was found that European capital was 
to be employed in prosecuting the work. 

The interesting chapter on the animals of 
Morocco is so full of natural history, in- 
terspersed with quaint quotations, curious 
fragments of legendary ‘lore, and Orient«! 
superstitions, that it suggests Gilbert White 
and his immortal! history of Selborne. Many 
ef the animals that appear to have been 
plentiful at one -ttme are now extinct, or 
nearly so, even the redoubtable lion of the 
Atlas proving almost as elusive as the In- 
fmitable Tartarin of Tarascon found him 
to be—vide Sardou. We get new light on 
the Barbary horse and the multiplicity of 
breeds of camels, and are charmed with the 
mediaeval flavor of falconry, as it is still 
practiced hy dark-skinned sportsmen. 

In order to go freely amang the people of 
the country conformation in dress and cus- 
toms is a prime necessity; and this not. so 
much as a disguise as because the obtru- 
sion of the foreign type advertises the 
stranger. Mr. Meakin testifies that while 
he wore Moorish garments and spoke the 
language of the country he never found it 
mecessary to pretend to be other than a 
Christian. The prejudice seems to be 
Gtrected not against the religionist as such, 
but against the stranger. 


The final pages of this interesting work 
@re devoted to an account of a bicycle 
journey into some of the least known parts 
ef tho country of the Berbers, and is full 
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Selling Well 


CHINA and the ALLIES 


of entertaining personal experiences. The 
whole book is not only valuable for the in- 
formation it contains, but readable 
throughout. It te profusely illustrated and 
handsomely made. A well-drawn map and 
copious index add to its desiragility as a 
reference work. 


Mr. Goode, the Great Museum 
Maker.* 


“George Brown Goode was born at New 
Albany, Ind., on Feb. 13, 1851, and died at 
his house, in WaShington, on Sept. 6, 1806, 
after a life of forty-five years, than which 
few human lives have ever been better 
filled.” In this way Prof. Langiey, the 
Secretary of the Smithseniak Institution, 
succintly summmarizes the record of one of 
the notable men of our time. A volume en- 
titled “A Memorial of George Brown 
Goode, Together With a Selection of His 
Papers on Museums and the History of 


Science in America,” has just been iasued,. 


as a part of the annual report of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. It contains the record 
of the memorial meeting, with transcrtp- 
tions of the addresses then delivered, and 
in the volume there may be found some of 
the notable papers written by George 
Brown Goode. 

Never was there a man more thoroughly 
equipped than was Brown Goode, and yet 
he was of the most singular modesty. A 
one and the sameime he was both special- 
ist and, what is much more uncommon, he 
was a universal generalizer. Without 
both these faculties he never could. have 
built up the United States National Mu- 
seum. It was not sufficient for him as an 
icththyologist to have personally studied, 
classed, and catalogued many families of 
fish, but his acquaintance with the whole 
domain of mature was wonderfully compre- 
hensive. Without both these faculties he 
never could have constructed that museum, 
which, beginning with less than 200,000 en- 
tries, had, when Brown Goode was taken 
away, over 3,000,000 objects. His acquaint- 
ance with the most diverse of things was 
amazing. Naturalist he was, but then he 
was an anthropologist and ethnologist. He 
had, again, the artistic temperament. So 
it happened, too, that he had a marvelous 
taste. Prof. Langtey writes: 


Brown Goode was thoroughly acquaint- 
ed “with musical instruments, ecciesias- 
tical art, early printed books, medals, or 
ivories, and the same pos taste and dis- 
crimination were disp! 7 in their col- 
lecting. Portraits of scientific men, por- 
traits of Washington and Jefferson, auto- 
gree’. Confederate imprints, Americana, 
merican scientific books, these are but a 
Ae fields in which Dr. Goode 


It was not sufficient that Brown Goode 
brought together all the varied objects of 
interest; a collector with means sufficient 
might have done as much, but it was the 
method of showing the innumerable things 
to which he devoted his particular atten- 
tion. In this special way he was the Co- 
lumbus of museums. His aim was not to 
make a show, but to estabiish an educa- 
tional system. 

There are still some who remember Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird and the many tasks un- 
dertaken by him. One trait he had was to 
create enthusiasm among those who car- 
ried out his plans. For his singular merit 
at the outset of his career Prof. Baird se- 
lected Brown Goode as one of his prime 
helpers. Brown Goods sald once that “ he 
could Jay his life down for such a man,” 
and, indeed, he @!most did so, for his origi- 
nal robust health was impaired at the Cen- 
tennial Exposition tn 1876, which he left in- 
valided, and the effects ef this overwork 
made him a weaker man through his after 
life. The death of Prof. Baird in 1887 af- 
fected him so deeply that it was not untt! 
1896 that he was once heard to say that he 
had just recovered from his igss. 

The task imposed on Mr. Goode was 
more than he could bear. There is no ques- 
tion but that he died from overwork. But 
he never showed that irritability which 
often agcompanies the wearing out of the 
nervous force. Plans that cost him days 
and nights of assiduous toll, all of them 
conceived with the sole end of adding to 
the knowledge of the people, might have 
come to naught through ignorant or in- 
different legislation. He never complained. 
In his “The Museum of the Future,” he 
had quoted Si1 Robert Peel, who had writ- 
ten: “ The action of government is torpid 
at best." But the man never lost heart. 
The time would come, he believed, when his 
desire for the higher education of the 
American people would certainly come 
about. 

Under such continued stress it was sweet- 
ness of manner that endeared Brown 
Goode to all who were associated with him. 
He had an original way of showing his 
preoccupation. His many-sidedness has al- 
ready been noted. He was very musical, 
and when thus abstracted he would hum, 
sotto voce, snatches of sonatas from Mozart 
or Beethoven. That was his mental relax- 
ation. 

Had Brown Goode lived longer, his fame 
would have been more widely spread. As 
it ia, he has left behind him the most 
sacred of memories. Among a wide circle 
of friends, his being taken away when just 
in middle life i¢ still a subject of the keen- 


est grief. 


FE. Hough, well known as a writer of 
stories of Western life and character, and 
particularly as the author of “ The Story 
of the Cowboy " tn the Appleton’s Story of 
the West Series, is contributing a series of 
character studies in the form of fiction to 
Lesite’'s Monthly, among the titles of which 
are “ The Smuggier,”’ “ The Sheriff,’ “ The 
Bad Man,” &c. 


eA BEneatas OF GEORGE BROWN 
Together with a Selection ef his 
Papers on Museums and on the History of 
Sctence tn . Report of the Smithson. 
jan Institution. Part Il. With illustrations. 
; ; ‘as! on: ernmen’ nting 
— Washingt Gov: t Print 
ice. 


IN LOVE AND TRUTH 


matter w 


May be ordered through any 
Press, Publishers, of One Hundred and Fourteen 
Londoa, Montreal, aad 


FROM THE ABBEY PRESS LIST. 


It is not only a hiaa, 
prehensive view of the le situation in all its aspects, human 
even more than military and diplomatic. It is, in a good many 
respects, a remarkable work, and you should see it. 

. The two volumes $7.50 not. 


*“\ Js this another Radder - 


THE ABANDONED FARMER 


By SYDNEY HERMAN PRESTON, 
Author of “ The Green Pigs,” etc. 

“Ue tious, lively, and racy is this piece of humor,”’ 
says the New Yorx Trisune, and adds that all things “‘ provide 
material for mirth, and the author lets no chance escape him. It 
is the pleasantest book of the kind we have seen for many a day.” 

Just the thing for warm weather reading. $1.25. 


The Second Edition of 


THE WAYS of the SERVICE 


By FREDERIC PALMER. ’ 
; Beautifully illustrated by Christy. 
ANOTHER BOOK THAT IS SELLING WELL. 
THE NATION says: 
‘*Mr. Palmer has made a volumie of such readable stories that 
no one who opens it will leave it unfinished; and the reader’s 


verdict will be that there con/d b¢ no finér, stancher, more devoted 
tribute to the Army and Navy.”’ 


“These are the stories for which we have long been waiting,"’ 
says the Boston JouRNAL. 

“They will quicken the pulse of every reader whose veins 
hold a drop of honest American blood,”’ adds the LovrsviLLa 
CovurizR JOURNAL. 

With six Christy drawings, $1.50. 


Edith Wharton’s New Sook, 


CRUCIAL INSTANCES 


is also rapidly making ite way. 

Tax Times SaturnDay REVIEW says : 

“Something similar to the effect produced by the trans- 
forming shimmer of the moonlight Mrs. Wharton accomplishes by 
the shimmering beams of imagination and fancy, whose play 
upon the plot and style of her work is a triumph of elusive 
lucidity.’’ $1.50. ¢ 

ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


“* The ‘ Bully” Story ’’ 


The orders. for “GRAUSTARK” 
from one retail bookseller have beea 
as follows: 


No order before publication. 
March 21 Book Issued 
March 22 
April 3 
April 2 
April 3 
April 12 
April 
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$1.50 at all Bookstores 


Herbert S.Stone®Co. ) 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


FROM THE ABBEY PRESS Lise 
This Concerns: 


or THE DOWNFALL OF 
SAMUEL SEELE, HEALER 
A Novel by ANITA CLAY MUNOZ. 


. under the guise of a story, the Ins and outs ; 
nts mow ativaation Gb quash attention, of Christian Science, a 
The characters are drawn from life and are very sharp and graphic 

The work is making a sensation. 2 

The public is seeking for books on this subject pro and con. 

A strong comprehension of the philosophy of the case and of the inner facts 


Cleth, i2me, Daintily Produced, One Dollar. 
bookseller or will be sent post-paid for the price b 


Portra 


y The Abbey 
Fifth Avenue, New York, with enctes 
elsewhere, who always issue interesting works. As » 
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HAWTHORNE’sS EARLY WRITINGS 

On other pages of this issue will be 
found an interesting article by Moncure 
BD. Conway, concerning severai uncollect- 
ed, and ineretofore unknown, writings of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Mr. Conway, many 
years ago, published a biography of Haw- 
thorne which gives to a pauper of this char- 
@cter from his handg special title to con- 
@ideration. Collectors of first editions of 
Mawthorne have long had vague suspi- 
Gions that, in addition to the “ wild ro- 
Mancer’s” known stories in The Token, 

contributions in that “annual” 
game from his hands; but Mr. Conway is 
the first writer, so far as we know, who 
bas publicly decidred his belief and an- 
“Bounced discoveries. 

Hawthorne's early life, previous to the 
‘publication of his “ Twice-Told Tales,” 
bad had for its chief pursult during 
"any yeers literary work. His known 
‘accomplishment does not by any means 
‘Indicate a great amount of activity, but 
‘( is @ reasonable certainty that he pro- 
“@uced far More than the world has 
‘known. He was extremely careful of his 

' (Pepwtation—net the reputation he had, 
‘for he had pitifully little—but the repu- 
_tation he heped to acquire. The familiar 
a a with the publication of 
 Panshawe”'a book earlier by eleven 
‘yeara than the “ Twice-Told Tales,” 
Slearly indicate this. He published the 
‘book andaymodsly, with & prophetic quo- 

-/ tation on the title page: “Wit thou go 
jon with me?” but it’was scarcely more 
‘than off the Before. he did every- 

thing he could to suppress it, 20 that 
“Fanshawe,” a book earlier by eleven 
ebooks in American literature, a copy in 
the Arnold sale last Winter selling for 

Down to his last days Hawthorne's ex- 

‘S$pemtie care im ali he. wrote continued. 
Hie left several fragments, notably “ The 
‘Doiliver Romance,” “ Septtmius Felton,” 
and “ Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret,” and of the 
latter more than one draught. It was to 
one of these fragments that Longfellow 
referred in his poem, written soon after 
feturning from Hawthorne's funeral: 


Ah, who shall lft that wand of magic power 
Ané the lost clew regain! 
‘The unfinished window in Aladdin's tower 
Unfinished must remain. = 
The beginnings of Hawthorne's lite- 
= vary life iltustrate more forcibly than 
perhaps those of any other American au- 
thor the difficult road which a literary 
genius had to travel in his day. He re- 
ceived for these stories, contributed to 
The Token, only a few dollars each, (we 
believe it was §3, and perhaps it was 
enly $2.) But the collected volume of 
“Twice-Told Tales” will’ long contain 
@bout the choicest productions in the 
short story line that our language has 
been enriched by. Between “ Fanshawe” 
@nd “The Scariet Letter” passed a pe- 
riod lacking only one year of a quarter 
of a century, and it was not until “ The 
Scarlet Letter” appeared that anything 
like proper recognition came to Haw- 
thorne, that immortal story of which 
Dr. Holmes wrote two lines destined to 
jong remembrance: 


I snatch the book along whose burning leaves 
Mis scarlet web our wild romancer weaves. 


, ae 
AUTHORS AS COMRADES. 

A correspondent, whose letter will be 
found elsewhere in this issue, expresses 
fm very courteous language the opinion 
that the growing habit of authors of giv- 
ing dinners to the popular members of 
their craft may lead to misapprehensions. 
This correspondent is afraid that an au- 


thor who writes a book, successful from 


@ trade point of view, and is thereupon 
formally fed by a distinguished company 
of his fellow-authors, may be misied into 
thinking that he is a great man and that 


be has produced a book destined to live. 





































Tt is possible that this may be the case in 
some instances, but we are by no meang 
certain that the Gustom of giving dinners 
to authors is one to be discouraged. 

At any rate, it is an improvement om 
the old one of letting them go hungry, 
If authors in these degenerate days of 
literature ‘grow fat and sleek, cut their 
hair, and wear good clothes, one can 
hardly blame them for it. There was @ 
time when literature -was produced in 
garrets and on empty stomachs. It was 
mighty good literature, we are bound to 
admit, but there have been men who 
have eaten and written well at the same 
time. It is not on record that Macaulay, 
who wrote pretty good English, was 
compelled to emaciate his body in order 
to do it, and it is a well-known fact that 
Thackeray and George Eliot usually had 
enough to eat. 

In the brave days of old an author had 
to secure a patron in order to make any- 
thing out of his book, and his dinners 
were not provided with that regularity 
which brings abiding peace into human 
existence. Why should we blame con- 
temporaneous authors if they take meas- 
ureg to see that dinner comes round 
every day? And is not the giving of com- 
plimentary dinners just such a measure? 
Who is to believe in the greatness of aa- 
thors if they do not believe in each 
other? And what better method is there 
for convincing the careless world that 
they do believe in each other than the 
giving of public, or at least weil-reported, 
dinners, with a plentiful sauce of praise 
in well-prepared speeches? 

Probably the authors do not so far mis- 
take their own measure as our corre- 
spondent imagines. But they are wise in 
their day and generation, and trouble 
themselves not so much about the im- 
mortality of their names as about the 
mortality of their bodies. For what shall 
it profit an author to occupy two pages 
im an encyclopaedia a hundred years 
hence if his tintier man is now only an 
aching void? Has our gorrespondent any 
certainty that if Keate-and Shelley and 
Wordsworth were living in New York at 
the present day they would not be the 
guests at dinner of Mr. Howells and Mr. 
Stockton and Mr. Gilder and the rest? 
And‘ what would be the result? Keats 
and Shelley and Wordsworth would sell 
more books, and it is safe to say that 
they would not complain at that. 


FRENCH POETRY. 


There has just been published a letter 
of congratulation from Mr. Frederic Har- 
rigson to Prof. Harper, the author of the 
“Masterpieces of French Literature,” 
recently reviewed in these pages, which 
has one especially noteworthy sentence. 
It is that which praises the author for 
having dealt so much more justly and 
appreciatively than Matthew Arnold 
with the French classical drama. Doubt- 
leas the sum total of Arnold's remarks 
about French poetry in general and the 
French classical drama in particular has 
a@ tendency to their @isparagement in a 
degree which those who know best will 
agree in considering unjust. The dis- 
paragement is a part of that everlasting 
qntithesis between “genius” and “ in- 
telligence,” poetry and prose,» which 
forms Arnold's main critical thesis. It 
was almost necessary, one may say, to 
undervalue the qualities of French poetry 
on the one hand and of English prose on 
the other, in order to set the critical 
contention in the strongest light. 

But now, in the current number of The 
Anglo-Saxon Review, comes Mr. J. C. 
Bailey and endeavors to restore the 
equilibrium, in a paper on “ French 
Claims in Poetry.” The author's name is 
new to us; but we venture to predict that 
it will not long remain unknown to seri- 
ous students of literature if he has pro- 
duced or shall produce much of the crit- 
ical quality of this contribution. The pa- 
per is an attempt to justify the compar- 
atively low estimate of French poetry 
which English readers, and indeed all 
but French readers, have formed. And 
the examples are all taken from Ra- 
cine, which is quite fair, since Racine 
fs without challenge the chief of the 
French classicists. Compare him, says 
Mr. Bailey, with the acknowledged great, 
with the Greeks, with Dante, with 
Shakespeare, and what are the charac- 


terising differences? 


In the first place, the critic takes that 
test of greatness long ago proposed by 
the German critics and stated in Eng- 
lish by Carlyle, though Mr. Bailey quotes 


neither: “ The poet has an infin‘tude in 
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him; communicates a certain cha¥acter 
of infinitude to whatsoever he deline- 
ates.” Mr. Bailey's way of putting it is 
this: “ The poet in showing the individ- 
ual must suggest the universal, in speak- 
ing of the seen must seem to speak also 
of the unseen; must deal with time as if 
he touched eternity. There is no French 
poet who does this as Dante and Goethe 
do ft, or as Shakespeare and Milton do. 
French poetry is occupied with saying 
what it has to say, end saying it with 
unequaled point and precision. But that 
is the special business of prose, not the 
business of poetry. It is of*the very es- 
sence of poetry to suggest a thousand 
things which it can never say.” 

But then, responds the French classi- 
cist, it is neither by his “ infinitude” nor 
yet by his intimate penetration (hat Ra- 
cine belongs to the company of the grea‘ 
poets. It is by the perfection of his art. 
It ig with the ancients as artists that he 
is to be compared, and particularly with 
Virgil, “ the perfect workman, the serene 
and flawless artist.” Here also Mr. 
Bailey is waiting for the French classi- 


cist. “ There are no ‘sunt lacrimae re- 
rum,’ no ‘amica silentia lunae’ in Ra- 
cine.” “If it be said, then, as it some- 
times is, that to dethrone Racine in- 


volves the dethroning of Virgil, the an- 
swer is that, even if it be admitted that 
Virgil is not a great creator in the field 
of character and action, he has other 
claims which insure him the highest 
place. He stands nearly alone in the 
brooding depth and tenderness of his 
sympathy; he stands quite alone as the 
greatest master of language that has 
ever lived.” And here is a remark about 
‘ classicism " which is worth pondering. 
“ People who do not understand sculpt- 
ure find the great sculptors cold. They 
are, in fact, severe, which is as different 
a thing as possible. And this is really 
the difference between the classical style, 
say that of Sophocles or Milton, or, when 
he chooses, Shakespeare, and the style of 
Racine. Andromaque is cold; Samson 
Agonistes is severe.” 

‘It is not to be inferred that Mr. Bailey 
confines himself to disparagement. On 
the contrary, he admits that French po- 
etry is much oftener underrated than 
overrated by English readers. And he in- 
timates that, in all that concerns con- 
struction and form, Shakespeare might. 
with much advantage, have gone to 
school to Racine. But his criticism is 
highly distinguishing and illuminating, 
and will be most valued by those who 
have already given most attention to 


his subject. 
eee 


THE MODEST AUTHOR. 


That tiresome question of anonymity 
again! This time, however, we escape 
the noise of battle and the smell! of 
powder, for the writer in Scribner's who 
revives the subject—anonymously—is in 
a pacific, net to say contemplative, mood, 
For him the old controversies are fought 
out. He really does not care whether 
signing one’s name to an article is a 
step on the road to a Consulship and 
the biographical dictionary, or only 
whether anonymity in criticiam promotes 
log-rolling. His sole concern is with the 
analysis of his own emotions, as he lies 
in the shade and writes editorial articles. 
And he reaches the discovery that, on 
the whole, it is pleasanter to blush un 
seen than to be advertised. 

There is perhaps a tinge of the morbid 
in his declaration that one of the purest 
forms of literary happiness’ is to be 
found in being ignored and in having 
one’s work credited to another. But 
there is certainly something gratifying, 
even to a man whose digestion is good, 
in the sensation that he is exercising a 
wider influence than is generally ac- 
knowledged. It is akin to the feeling 
of strength that comes from the posses- 
sion of reserve force. 

Then there is the fun of the situation. 
“ The flutter of inquiry,” says the Scrib- 
ner’s correspondent, “ that one, safely en- 
sconced in anonymity, may perceive as 
to the authorship of his unsigned poem, 
his essay, his book review, his art 
critique, hig editorial article, is at once 
a delicious titbit for pride, and a source 
of intellectual laughter at the expense 
of the pushing throng."”" How the author 
of “An Englishwoman’s Love Letters” 


must have chuckled as he (or she, or !t) 


came across every new guess or con- 
fident statement respecting his (or her, 
or its) identity! It must have been as 
good as an extra edition to Miss Evans 
when the introduction of «4 certain 












































gentleman to her was accompanied with 
the information that he was the author 
of “Adam Bede.” Perhaps the most 
diverting incident of all is when a writer 
reads in a paper to which his personlity 
is anathema a warm commendation of 
something he has published anony~- 
mously. 

But these pleasures have their poisons 
too as soon as it becomes known that 
a man has any connection with the 
press. His friends—his enemies, too, if 
he has any—at once display a marvelous 
skill in. “recognizing his hand” in all 
manner of papers and magazines, and 
it does not take long for him to become 
credited with the authorship of things 
he could not hate written if he would 
and would not have written if he could. 
His only satisfaction is that of the Judge 
who at the close of a long career de- 
clared that he had seen many guilty 
persons acquitted and many innocent 
persons convicted; so that, striking an 
average, justice was done. 


ore 
CRABBE THE FORGOTTEN. 


In the current Cornhill will be found @ 
del'ghtful article by the Rev. W. H. Hut- 
ton on the Rev. George Crabbe, the writer 
thinking it a pity he should be forgotten, 
especially in an age which enjoys realism. 
Crabbe was a son of the people, who both 
as apothecary and clergyman was brought 
close to the common events of daily life 
and was able to set down clearly and vivid- 
ly what he thus witnessed. Mr. ,Hutton 
holds that Crabbe will never be entirely 
forgotten, although since his collected 
works appeared in 1834, containing also a 
memoir by his son, they have ~niy twice 
been reprinted, except in selections, no sep- 
arate biography having appeared, with the 
exception of a bright, interesting sketch 


by Mr. Kebbel. He also thinks that the 
very fact that a life of Crabbe, one of the 
most popular writers of the beginning of 
the century, was not included in the 
“English Men of Letters" series, ts the 
best proof that he is nearly forgotten. 

Mr. Hutton briefly sketches some of 


Crabbe's characteristic. A Church of Eng- 
land man of the eighteenth century type, 
afraid of nothing more than enthusiasm. 
He had known and respected Wesley, and 
ye" regarded a “sober and rational con- 
version " as far higher than a “‘ Methodistie 
call" He began his clerical duties in the 
ag: of the sporting parson, and at first 
made some slight effort to conform to the 
general cpstom, but not only did he lack 
precision of eye and hand, but the first 
tume he saw a hare killed its cry, so like 
thar of an infant, hurt him so that he 
turned at once from the sport, the velvet 
jacket and its appurtenances soon being 
laid aside forever. 

Crabbe never grew to feel quite at ease 
in the society of people much his superior 
in birth. He was a Whig, infiuenced By 
Burke and Charles James Fox, and inclined 
in social matters almost to what is now 
called radicalism—this, too,’ in a country 
eminently conservative. Times and man- 
ners have so thoroughly changed that it 
would be hard indeed to find a present-day 
clergyman who could mix his secular and 
spiritual affairs so simply as Crabbe of 
who could perform his duties in so uncon 
ventional a manner without being irrever- 
ent. ‘I must have some money, gentle 
men,’ Crabbe was given to saying as he 
walked out of the pulpit—meaning simply 
that the tithes were due. 

Crabbe's real position as a writer can 
only be justly estimated when it is remem- 
bered that he is first the clergyman whose 
pastoral duties have left a strong impres- 
sion on his writings; that he belongs to the 
class of George Herbert and Keble rather 
than to that of Herrick, Sterne, and Swift. 
His poems were largely pictures of the life 
he saw about him, although there was 
nothing of exact portraiture to be seen in 
his finished work, and yet there are no 
poems in the English language which give 
so complete a picture of the times in which 
they were written. 

Scott, Newman, Tennyson, and FitzGeg 
ald have ranked Crabbe so high we cag 
hardly afford to despise him. Mr. Hutton 
thinks he made too repeated use of trivial 
subjects, but at his best was a great 
poet, having a deep knowledge of human 
nature, an unusually strong sympathy with 
suffering, and a distinct creative power. 

Mr. Hutton says it is only through long 
quotations that Crabbe's power can be 
shown, and regrets that FitzGerald's selec- 
tions have not been reprinted. Perhaps no 
better illustration of Crabbe can be added 
to Mr. Hutton's estimate than the following 
short extracts from FitzGerald's charming 
“Introduction to Readings in Crabbe,”’ as 


well as from Crabbe's own long preface to 
the first edition of his ** Tales of the Hall,” 
ublished in 1819, FitzGerald says of the 
atter book: 

Those who now tell their own as well 
as their neighbors’ stories are much of 
the poet's oWn age as well as condition 
of life, and look back (as he may have 
looked) with what Sir alter Scott calls 
a kind of humorous retrospect over their 
own lives, cheerfully extending to others 
the same kindly indulgence which they so 
licit for themselves. he book, if I mis- 
take not, deals rather with the follies than 
with the vices of men, with the comed 
rather than the tragedy of life. * * 
Even the more sombre subjects of the 
books are relieved by the colloquial inter- 
course of the narratives. which twines 
about every story, and letting in occasional 
ees of the country round, encircles 
hem with something of dramatic unity 
and interest. 
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PULAR BOOKS. 
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John Paul Continues His Obser- 
vations. 


ma HE Easy Chair says that “ at- 
mospheric pressure in the 
literary world is now caus- 
ing it to rain rubbish, as a 
certain atmospheric pressure 
in the material world causes 
it to rain water,” I take 
sides with the Office Stool instead. Rain is 
sent upon the just and unjust—rather more 
upon the former than the latter, since the 
unjust man generally has the just man’s 
umbrella—but rubbish only descends on him 
who wants it. The literary table has quite 
&@ menu, and gone can get about what he 
would have Because a thousand plates 
of hash are called for to one of caviar, 
you would scarcely say that it rained 
hash! He whom the Frenchman. still 
casually mentions as “The divine ‘Vill- 
jams" once gave us a saying about some- 
thing being “caviar to the general.” Had 
he lived In the day of a late writer he 
might have modified the phrase to express 
the popularity of a thing by saying it was 
Roe to the genera). For the writer of 
that name went with the public like hot 
cakes—or perhaps I should say good bread 
and butter Yet never a high critic had a 
good word to say for him. Nor was the 
late Dr Holland held in much esteem by 
the critical guild—with the exception of 
his good friend the late George Ripley I 
renmber few that spoke praisefully of 
his work, however much they esteemed 
the man. Yet how the multitude did 
roll his “ Bitter Sweet"’ as the sweetest 
of literary morsels under their tongues! 

Does it follow as a thing of course that 
because a book sells phenomenally, it must 
be rubbish? Walter Scott in his day swept 
like wildMre over the land. Had a popular 
hun.orist then, as now, called that novelist’s 
work worse than bad, the great ruck of read- 
ers would have thought him funny Indeed. 
Byron was once popular—perhaps because 
he was wicked, and there were formerly 
£0 many more wicked folk than now. 
Neither of the authors I have cited was 
much advertised In that day pyramids 
and palisades and barns and fences were 
safe. Ani when you sent a magazine to a 
friend, vou didn't have to pay the postage 
on two or three pounds of advertisements 
as well as on the literary matter you 
wished to forward. (I do not even now, 
for it is no difficult matter to tear the ad- 
vertising pages off.) The old-time publish- 
ers did not understand advertising—or, if 
they did, did not advertise. 

And t is a mistake to suppose that any 
of the great sales of individual books that 
have been rolled up of late come of ad- 
vertising. The initial impulse must be ‘n 
the book itself. And in most instances the 
publisher is ignorant as to how much of 
a winner he nas until the demand for the 
book tells him. The publisher in the very 
nature of things is pessimistic and feels 
his way cautiously. In the outset of put- 
ting forth a book he determines cr a set 
amount that he will spend for advertising 
After selling a certain number of coples 
and getting back his outlay and something 
more, he vertures again, but all the while 
feels his way as cautiously as though he 
were crecping among eggs. 

That a book once swung on the wave of 
a tidal success should gather impetus as it 
gocs and be carried on and on by the mo- 
mentum acquired is natural enough. It is 
Nke a snowball rolling down hili—its bulk 
increases and its speed Is accelerated with 
every foot it advances. A book, for In- 
stance, sells fifty thousand. That fact, or 
more likely the far from fact, that it has 
soid a hundred thousand, is announced 
Anon comes the blazon that ‘tis In the two 
hundredth thousand. You've been growing 
restless and curious; now you can stand It 
no longer and get the book in order to see 
what it all means, what manner of thing it 
ean be. All the while you may be stubborn- 
ly prejudiced against phenomenal seliers, 
but it is as with trout in a brook—the bait 
may be trolled before the nose of the big 
fish, lying wise and sulky in the shaded 
depths of his solitary lair, in vain. But let 
a lot of even fingerlings rush after the bait 
and tumble over each other in an attempt to 
mouth it, and out the big fellow rushes 
and gulps it. Not that I am a big trout at 
all, at the best I confess myself a chub if 
not a chump, but only the other day I read 
“David Harum'"’—I could stand it no 
Jonger. The secret of the book's great suc- 
cess was as plain to me as the nose on—no, 
I'll say the ears on my own head. Here was 
a plain, simple story; there were no knots 
to untie, no doctrinal points to stumble 
over, no subtie and delicate wit to wrestle 
with, nothing to object to, the debatable 
Jine between the delicate and the indelicate 
was not even approached. Simple and un- 
difficult of digestion, it reminded me of 
nothing so much as of one of those “ boiled 
dinners,” held in such esteem along the 
coast of New England that it is said that 
a Nantucketer asked what he would do if 
by chance he became possessed of two or 
three million dollars, replied that he'd be 
darned if he wouldn't have a blamed good 
boiled dinner! 

Apropos ef this book which, rightfully 
or wrongfully, is said to have been refused 
by several publishers, I am told that the 
astute Mr. Hitchcock of the Appleton staff 
contributed materially to its success by 
traneplanting the horse-trading episode 
from about the middle of the book to the 
beginning, making St the first chapter, This 
was insight if not genius. I question if 
the million, more or less, who have swum 
through the book would ever have waded 
even to the middle had ft not been for this 


tempting bait dexterovsly spread at the ‘ trived to drag on so many miserable years 


front door—there's a mixing of similes, but 
never mind; when a man's been reading 
“ David Harum” he's not to be bound by 
eny hard and fast lines It seems, however, 


well for the book and its publisher that the | 


euthor was not a very well man when tho 
rearrangement of chapters was made or 
suggested. Had he possessed the robust- 
ness and bull-headedness common to the 
author in aggreasive health he probably 
would have “ kicked" at any Interference 
with his own plan of it, and the book In 
consequence have floundered along in the 
few thousands. 

I cannot understand how the book ts so 
sat upon by the higher critics, unless, as 
before remarked, because of the avoidance 


of debatable ground. The ragged edge of 
indecency is not even approached. This, of 
course, stamps the book as mediocre to the 
super-subdlimated critic who, like the high- 
lv bred and trained pointer, with a nose 
that can track a winged thing through the 
grass, delights all the same to roll in a bit 
of carrion—seemingly finding In a realm of 
emell, inaccessible to lesahighly strung and 


without it he will probably mention his 
experience to a friend, who will buy and 
| Pass the word on to another friend, and 
#0 it goes on in a sort of an endieas chain 
until sales are up into fabulous (oftener 
| thar supposed) figures. But let the boot- 
‘ Jack explode or in any other way mis- 
behave and disappoint expectations, let 
the book prove a bore and the man wish 
he had his money back, a similar un- 
Perceived but forceful current is set at 
work, and advertisements are nullified by 
the mouth-to-mouth communications of 
actual experimenters Does any one sup- 
Pose that the expenditure of $100,000 would 
sell 140,000 copies of Mr. James's “ What 
Maisie Knew," or of what any of George 


| 


' Meredith's heroes or heroines know or do 


| gary. 


| ment. 


not know? If only advertising were neces- 
success with anything—l. ¢., com- 
mercial success—would be casy of attain- 
But, alas and alack! there is no 
royal road that way, even by advertising 
You could not advertise a pretender to 
the throne. But had he the stuff in him 


, that a king should be made of, and luck 


finely trained organizations, a sort of a | 
| would get there; nor would a modest set- 


veventh heaven of fragrance and scented 
melody. 


Fortunately the common nose is | 


less persistent and does not care to pene- | 


trate beyond the first and ebvious stink. 


But when the population of the country 
is taken into consideration, with the fur- 
ther fact that nearly every one can and 
dces read, the marvel is not that so many 
copies of a popular book are sold, but that 
more age not. For poetry there is little de- 
mand—not even for the best. I da, not be- 
lieve that over twenty thousand of my little 
volume * Vagrom Verse" have sold. And 
if my next Fall forthcoming book, * More 
Vagrom Verse," sells even up to forty or 
fifty thousand I shall be agreeably surprised. 
For poetry there is about the demand that 
there would be for canned turnips. I have 
been told—I do not know how true it is— 
that not even Aldrich's, or Stoddard's, 
or Stedman's verses pay their publishers. 
I know that mine do not—and equally well 
know that my publishers do not pay me 
Why, then, do they keep on printing us? 
Well, you must ask them; perhaps to get 
ric of some of the money that they 
make in printing prose, perhaps for the 
kudos of it, perhaps for the opportunity it 
gives them to occasionally speak with a 
rea) and live poet on a level ground of per- 
fect equality. But, aside from verse, I long 
ago found surprise in the fact that so few, 
not so many, copies of popular books were 
sold. “The Princess of Thule" delighted 
every one when published. And the Har- 
pers issued it In their Franklin Square 
Library—paper, 530 cents. Asked, after 
speaking enthusiastically of the book, to 
guexs how many copies had been sold when 
it seemed at the height of its success, [ 
guessed fifty thousand, and was told five! 
And that this was well beyond the average 
sale of that edition of novels. 


But that was a score or so of years 
ego, and I fancy that now we have rather 
changed all that. Yet even fewer years ago 
1 remember one of a Boston house of pub- 
lishers telling me with quite an alr of 
pride that Mr. Howells was building up for 
himself a literary property in no wise in- 
ferior to Hawthorne’s—that any book of 
hie they published was good for a sale of 
10100 copies! At a guess I would now 
multiply that figure by five. Yet this is 
he to whom the Mother Superior of Mile. 
de Belle Isle's Convent (in that delicious 
little book, ‘* The Inn of the Silver Moon,’’) 
refer# as ‘‘one William Dean Howells, a 
wicked and dangerous man," whose mission 


were with him, he might and probably 


ting forth of hia merits and qualifications 
through the attractive columns of the daily, 
weekly, and monthly press prove any 
hindrance’to him. JOHN PAUL. 


Mr. Howelle’s “Pair of Patient 


Lovers,’”* 


This volume is the first of a series of col- 
lections of short stories called the “ Por- 
trait Collection.” Mr. Howellqg appropri 


| ately heads the list, but the colored por- 


trait of him at the beginning of the book 
chimes rather oddly with his own fag 
tidious art. 

Perhaps the first impression made by the 
stcries upon a reader familiar with the 


| Pange of Mr. Howelis's larger work will be 


in life seemed to be to deprive her innocent | 


nuns of their comforting and cheering be- 
hef in universal depravity! 

Bless his dear heart! The nuns would 
love him and leave their cells to sit at 
his feet If they knew him! That one who 
writes so well himself is so prevatlingly 
wrong when it comes to estimating the 
work of others wouldn't cause them any 
inquietude or distrust—unless nuns are 
structurally different from al! other wo- 
men I have known. To be wholly wrong 
about others sets one right with them. 
But the men of us who read him do mainly 
wonder how one who himself writes the 
clearest of English, whose sentences one 
can thread without metaphorically unwind- 
ing a bal) of yarn from the beginning to 


serve as a clue back, whose meaning one | 


can get at without lying on one's back 
and twisting and tying one's self into 
as many and as difficult knots as do the 
riflemen at Creedmoor when they practice 
at uo thousand-yard target; I, among others, 
wonder, I say, why this dear Dean of our 
Literary Chapter does not teach these men 
he'd have us look up to and turn somer- 
saults around in an endeavor to compre- 
hend, to themselves straighten up and 
show what leg they stand on, even at 
the risk of being understood. More than 
one worthy man, a meek Seeker after the 
Good, has gone cross-eyed in an endeavor 
to follow Diana of the Crossways. But 
that lady seems a straight proposition in 
comparison to some of the three-legged 
conundrums the Easy Chair's favorite 
authors have given us. Are they all dead 
easies to the dear Easy Chair's own self, 
I wonder? 

But it was the uselessness of attempting 
to sell, by advertising, what no one wishes 
to buy, that I had in mind dt the begin- 
ning of this writing. Of course, stupendous 
sales of anything can be made by ad- 
vertising, be it a bootjack or a book. But 
what shall it profit a man if he spend more 
in advertising than his total sales of the 
thing bring him in? It only pays to ad- 
vertise what to some extent advertises 
iteelf. If a man buying a bootjack or a 
book finds it such a moral stay and sup- 
port that he looks back upon his previous 
life with regret and wonders how he con- 


tirgeu by a certain regret that a mind 
capable of conceiving Silas Lapham and 
Bartley Hubbard, and Annie Kilburn, 
shoulc condescend in its ripeness to such 
comparative trivialities. But when we com- 
pare them with the work of other writers 
along the same lines we see how far they 
are from rea] triviality. There is no one 
else now in the field from whom we can- 
expect quite such a combination of diverse 
and delightful qualities, and we find that 
we cannot be indifferent to them even in 
our dizappointment that they apparently 
are not again to be embodied in the more 
weighty and permanent forms of fiction. 

The five stories in the present volume are 
none of them strong in incident or more 
than Nightly ingenious in plot. Of course 
they are natural. Any one of them might 
have happened, and the reader is easily 
couvinced that all of them did happen and 
in precisely the way Mr. Howells describes. 
This in the effect labored after by so many 
aml achieved by so few--of the intimate, 
genial style, the note of personal sympa- 
thy. which long ago characterised the 
“ Wedding Journey,”’ and which has lost 
nothing of its persuasive ease in the thirty 
intervening years. Equally familiar is the 
mocking humor continually playing over 
the surface of events—gay, suggestive, 
son.etimes irritating, always amusing. Mr. 
Howells's -vomen still say they are going 
to do one thing and immediately do the op- 
posite. They still generalise from almost im- 
perceptible data; they still bark with infi- 
nitely more zest and acerbity than they 
bite He has never been blinded by their 
charms to the folbles—not always pretty or 
endcaring—of their sex. But he is, per- 
haps as keen to observe and to record the 
foibles of his men. It woulc be difficult fo 
eaceed the masculine curiosity that sets 
some of his heroes meddiing with import- 
ant and unimportant affairs not their own. 
One of them permits this agreeable trait 
to carry him into a room which does not 
belong to him to find a lost article which 
he has not been sent to find, and upon its 
turn'ng out to be an envelope, to investi- 
gate its contents. 

The general effect of such unsparing 
fidelity to the less engaging facts of human 
nature as Mr Howells attentively and in- 
telligently has taken note of them would 
be dreary enough, doubtless, did there not 
le beneath all the cleverness and sharpness 
a most beautiful altruism of temperament, 
a love of mankind, and a pity for the sor- 
rows of the world so deep and so tender as 
to reveal itself even in the very thick of 
the ironical jesting with which the pages 
of these light little tales and romances are 
plentifully strewn. Each of them either 
conceals or openly avows a problem of 
conscience, and this problem is always met 
with an interrogation, consciously or uncon- 
sciously framed, as to how the bright ac- 
cidents of life may be brought about more 
readily or how its tragedy may be light- 
ened. ‘he last story in the book is the 
most signal instance of this temper of mind. 
It is an account of a man who has been 
in prison—for the crime of theft, one in- 
fers—and who, upon coming out, seeks com- 
munication with hfs daughter. The gir! is 
with her mother’s relatives, who have kept 
her in ignorance of her father’s crime and 
punishment, and who will, he thinks, do all 
in their power to prevent her seeing him. 
He appeals to a man who has been kind to 
him to obtain news of her for him. This 
is done, the girl's guardians consent to a 
meeting between father and daughter, and 
the point at issue then becomes the one 
tardily raised by the father himself as to 
whether he has the moral right to inflict 
the knowledge of his disgrace and of him- 
self in his true character upon her. 

The picture of the criminal is drawn 
casually, almost flippantly, his affection for 
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hia child in depicted without 
sentimentality It is the mora 
that is uppermost, the reader's inteil: 
ia enlisted not his emotions; he t« Ind 
look impetgonally upon a rather cormy 
ed situation, for which no thoroughly 
factory solution ts to be found. he 
atantly checked in any rise of sympathy 
for a man who “ must live a man forbid * 
by reminders of the man's weakness and 
inalienable slyr.ess and vulgarity At times, 
in view of the really great tragedy involved, 
it seems a lack of artistic feeling to place 
the poignant episode in a setting so «lit- 
tering with banter and jocosity and super- 
ficial comment. But in the end we realize 
that using this small, enameled style 
to show us all the minor details 
surrounding this battle of psychic forces 
the author has not pbscured, but has 
made the more manifest the dignity of his 
theme, impressing it upon us through and 
in apite of the bewildering familiarity of 
commonplace talk and action. He leaves 
us with a sense of the kindness and fidelity 
of human beings toward one another, of 
inexhaustible springs of pity for creatures 
however unworthy who have suffered, of 
an infinite compassion that makes for 
merciful compensations and atonement. 
The personal fancy upon which he lays 
stress and from which he has drawn the 
title of his story is that evil does not neces- 
sarily in individual cases persist and spread 
ita Infection ip the world, but may be sup- 
posed to " cease at last like a circle in the 
water’ as the trouble arising from it dies 
out. Whatever one may think of this phil- 
osophy or of any other philosophy evolved 
by Mr Howells'’s generous imagination, 
there is but one sentiment to hold toward 
the spirit of his work—a sentiment of pro- 
found gratitude for its sincerity, for its 
charm, for its pathos and joyousness, and 
for the serene simplicity that hides so 
much art. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
MAGAZINE. 


THE WORLDS WORK was 
with the issue for November, 

s Eight numbers have been 
published, and although it is diffi- 
cult to write anything in the line of 
phy and preserve reason- 


busiest month of the year. Pos-— 
sibly it may interest our friends to 
know that each month the cash re- 
ceipts from the magazine, with two 
exceptions, were ter than the 
a making THE 
W WORK ; a record, so far 
as we know, quite unheard of in 
magazine building. 
A NEW MAGAZINE. 

Next Fall we shall 
very beautiful form 
called “COUNTRY LIFE,” enlarg- 
ing it from a modest sheet which 
has been issued for several years, and 
a ae we wales 
to own t t and trade mark 
of the name “Country Life.” 

At this time we only wish to say 
that it will interest all people who 
love nature, who garden and own 
gardens, who live at least some part 


of the year in the country, and wish 
that they could be more in the open. 


We have, we believe, secured the 
one man in the whole United States 
best fitted for Editor, Liberty H. 
Bailey, the author of many take 
on gardening and kindred subjects, 
a 2 writer pn _ — 
rare qua ° owin 
most things about life in the inate 
and ability to write. 

We shall tey to make this maga- 
zine the most beautiful ever publish- 
ed, and think we shall succeed. Am- 
ateur postegngien are requested to 
send our prize offer for good 
photographs. 


. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Publishers, New York. 


2ND EDITION IN PRESS. 


Home Thoughts 
By “Cc” 
$2mo, cloth, gilt top, 320 pp., $1.50 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER says: 


‘They are so womanly, so sensible, and so en- 
tertaining They are something like « 
voice crying Im the wilderness of our hurrying 
modern society."’ 

‘From every vital force which acts upon and 
pervades the family, a lesson is drawn to show 
bow to, make the home New York 
Herald 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, OR 
A. S. BARNES & CO.. 156 Stb Ave, NY. 


happier.”’ 
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MAIL BAG HINTS. 


Mr. Mabie and Williams College. 

“ WILLIAMS” of New York writes to 
THe New York Tnées Saturpayr Review 
in reference to the use of Hamilton W. 
Mabie's name in connection with the Presi- 
dency of Williams College: “ Your corre- 
spondent ‘An Alumnus of Williams Col- 
lege’ says of Mr. Mabie as a candidate for 
President of Williams, that ‘he has not de- 
clared himself definitely, though to some 
of his nearest friends he has expressed him- 
self in grave doubt as to what way his 
duty might lie. Permit me to say thet, so 
far from being in doubt as to his action in 
this matter, Mr. Mabie (as I have the best 
of reasons for knowing) has said again and 
again that he could net imagine any cir- 
cumstances which would take him out of 
the field of literary work. Readers of Tax 
SaturpDar Review will I am sure be giad 
to know how loyal Mr. Mabie intends to be 
to that field of labor in which he has won 
89 much 4tstinction and from which he has 


bestowed upon the world so beneficent an 
influence." 





Publishers Without Printing Plants 


THE J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY of 
Philadelphia writes to Tus New Yorx 
Times SatuRDAY Review: We have read 
in Tus New York Times Saturpar Re- 
VIEW an editorial suggested by the recent 
move made by a prominent publishing firm, 
entitled “Publishers Without Printing 
Plants,” and it seems to us that this 
article is rather an exposition of the re- 
Suits obtained by having printing done by 
@utside establishments than a deliberate 
consideration of the whole question. : 

Competition, your writer asserts, results 
in certain advantages to the publisher, bpt 
he fails to touch upon the distinct ad- 
vantages which acerue from direct control 
by the publisher of the mechanical produc- 
tion of books. Such a view is misleading, 
and by implication does injustice to sev- 
eral of the best known publishers in this 
country, for the impression is left that 
those publishers who operate their own 
Manufacturing establishments are holding 
fast to methods which have been proved 
antiquated and inimical to the best book 
making. ° 

The appearance of the books which come 
from such publishing houses, and the ex- 
Perience of these houses, @iacredit such 
® conclusion, for no more satisfactory spect- 
mens of book making issue from the Amer- 
ican press to-day than those Produged in 
Plants operated by publishers themselves. 

In proof of our sincere belief in this we 
beg to call your attention to the fact 
that though in 1899 our Printing and bind- 
ing establishment was destroyed by fire 
and the question of rebuilding and equip- 
ping a new plant was then thoroughly can- 
vassed, it was decided that a factory con- 
ducted by the publishers was essential to 
maintaining a continuous high standard of 
work and enable them to meet all demands 
for their various publications. 

We are quite willing to concur with your 
half-expressed opinion that a printing and 
winding establishment its a luxury for a 
Publisher, and there are many times when 
presses are idle, but we are compensated 
by the fact that we can exercise closest 
supervision and control, and can produce 
exactly the quality of werk we desire 

Your citation of the influence exerted 
by William Morris and the Kelmscott Press 
we thoroughly agree to, particularly the 
fact that to procure the mechanical de- 


tails he desired it was necessa to - 
tablish his own press. iv ™ 





Appleton Morgan No Matoid. 


APPLETON MORGAN, writing to Tue 
New York Times SaTurpay REVIEW on 
the Shakespeare-Bacon question, says: “If 
Mr. William Henry Burr of Washington is 
a matoid, (or, as Dr. Dana prefers it, ‘ mat- 
toid,") then I must decine the honor of be- 
ing one. 1 do not agree at all with Mr. 
Burr, as he very we knows,; nor do I go as 
far as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes or his 
namesake, Judge Nathaniel Holmes, though 
I do heartily agree with Mr. Dana that Mrs. 
— and her fellow-cipherists are ma- 
oidal. 

“The sentence quoted by Mr. Burr, while 
verb. lit. et punct, as I wrote it, does not, 
when removed from its context, express 
what it meant when {ft stood where I placed 
it. It was an admission and not a state- 


ment, made in the course of my debate 
with Dr. Platt It is hard, without cir- 
cumlocution, to rewrite it so as to indicate 


its relative meaning as it stood where it 
belonged. This might approximate it: 
*There are so many coincidences between 
the matter in the first folio version of cer- 
tain plays which did not appear in the quar- 
to versions, and Bacon's opinions, errors, 
and corrections of errors, circumstances, 
&c., as recorded in his philosophical writ- 
ings in the interval of time between the 
quartos and the first folio that,” &c. Itisa 
Very exact and nice question, and should be 
examined very cautiously, indeed! "’ 


One Who Agrees With Mr, Dana. 

JAMES HAMPTON, Washington, writes 
to THe New York Times SatuRDAY ReE- 
view: “If Mr. Willlam Henry Burr had 
consulted any modern dictionary—e. g., the 
Standard—or any medical dictionary before 
replying to Mr. Dana's letter on Shake- 
speare-Bacon mattoids, he might not have 
been forced to make the humiliating con- 
fession that he could not find the word 
“mattoid.” I would not have your readers 
believe that all Washingtonians are so far 
behind the times, nor that none of us has 
read Lombroso. I was about to write a 
personal letter of thanks to Mr. Dana for 
at last finding the right, the only, word de- 
ecriptive of these lunatics, but I will take 
thix means of expressing my ggatitude. 

“ A number of years ago I found in a junk 
rhop a little pamphlet on the Shakespeare- 
Bacon question bearing Mr. Burr's name as 
author It wus so curious and so cheap 
that I added ft. not to my Shakespeareana, 
but to my curtog. Like all curios, /it finally 
disappeared. But I remember that one of 
the arguments (and a fair sample of all) 
that Bacon wrote ‘ Shakespeare’ was that 
Bhakespeare was the son of a Catholic, if 


hot a Catholic himself, and Bacon was the 
son of a learned Protestant. Ergo, et cet- 
era. It seemed to me that it was then ‘up 
to Mr Burr’ to find the Protestant who 


Wrote ‘ Dante’ and divers other works, and 


the question occurred to me, Where did tne 
learning come from which made possible 
the Protestant sch of the sixteenth 


century? 
“Mr. Burr mentions waht mattotds be- 
sides himself. I could probably double the 


number from memory, and a list of books 
printed by ‘ Shakespeare-Bacon' mattolds 
is as appalling as the contents of those 
same books is amusing and exasperating. 
But, considering all this class of mattolds, 
how insignificant they are, both in num- 
bers and in mental calibre, as evidenced by 
what they have accomplished in the world, 
alongside the great army of sane scholars 
who have molded the thought of the world 
for the past three centuries and who have 
recorded their unshaken faith in the man 


Shakespeare. 


“Mr. Burr evidently glories in the appel- 
lation ‘ mattoid ' and is therefore imperme- 
able to any argument or statement of facts. 
But he might possibly learn a little by read- 
ing Mr. Sidney Lee's ‘Life of Shakespeare,’ 
the late Senator Cushman K. Davis's ‘ The 
Law in Shakespeare,’ and Mr. Charies E. 
Phelps's ‘ Falstaff and Equity.’ " 





Frederic Harrison on Socialism. 

GEORGE W. RIVES, Rochester, N. Y., 
writes to Tue New York Times SaTURDAY 
Review: “Mr. Frederic Harrison, tn his 
review of ‘La Question Sociale,” makes 
some curious mistakes regarding what mod- 
ern scientific Socialism stands for. His 
attempt to expose what he terms the 
‘demagogic effrontery’ of Karl Marx in 
claiming that labor is entitled to what it 
produces, leads him into a position. from 
which he vainly tries to escape by means of 
very absurd statements. 

“His assumption that Marx advocates the 
absolute equality of all kinds of labor, in 
the sense that the man who weaves the 
canvas upon which a masterpiece is paint- 
ed should peceive as much as the artist, is 
shown to be erroneous by the very fact 
that Marxians object to the very same 
Proposition-as advocated by the late Ed- 
ward Bellamy: Bellamy claimed, and I 
agree with him, that eventually, when so- 
ciety shall impartially and adequately fit 
every human being for whatever avocation 
he is best adapted, the natural tendency to 
seek the most remunerative one will in 
time bring about a condition of equality. 
But such a condition belongs to the future, 
whereas Marxians deal with the present, 
and, as I understand them, do not contem- 


SATURDAY. 


Plate any immediate and arbitrary leveling } 


such as Mr. Harrison leads ys to infer. 

“In the examples used, Mr. Harrison de- 
liberately omits such ‘labor’ as suits his 
purpose—the ‘scientific engineering. a 
well as the work of surveyors, bridge 
builders, carpenters, &c., is referred to as 
if it was not to be remunerated, and the 
reader left to infer that Marx considered 
that a railroad was built solely by the men 
who handled the pick and shovel. Of course 
this is rot—and if Mr. Harrison does not 
know it he had better read Marx again. 
He asks. ‘What of the $20,000,000 paid to 
the workmen,’ and says that they would 
consider that ‘ nothing.’ 

“This is manifestly unfair, as ‘plus 
value’ means, if anything, the unpaid bal- 
ance, beyond this partial payment. When 
he goes'on to talk of the question of the 
railroad’s ‘paying,’ he quite misunder- 
stands the basic principle of Socialism. 
Soctalists would not build railroads—or 
ae else—as speculations, but solely 
oO use. 

“Mr. Harrison forgets that Socialism 
would involve the doing away with the 
‘ profit’ system, and with ft the present In- 
centive te bulld things merely for the pur- 
pose of obtaining ‘ plus value.’ 

“ Although a Socialist, who believes that 
the first practical application of our princi- 
ples must be made upon a somewhat less 
exalted plane than the altruist would pre- 
fer, my firm belief is that as this crude ap- 
plication improves the economic condition 
of the masses it will lead to such a growth 
of the altruistic feeling that something 

of the nature of real ‘ brother- 
hood * will soon follow. Such a bretherhood 
would eventually recognize the right of a 
weaker brother to an equa! participation in 
the pleasures of this life, providing he did 
his best in the work of producing them. 
Marxians would only give him what he 
actually produced—although this would be 
much more than he now gets. 

“This very demand, however, recognises 
the,fact that, to-day, the work of all is 
not of equal value, and even Marxians 
would resent such charge as that made by 
Mr. Harrison—that everybody is to receive 
the samé pay per hour. 

“ This inequality ts owing largely to the 
inability of all to cultivate such talent as 
requires a long and costly training. but 
when this training is free to all much of 
the inequality will disappear, and in time 
the remnant will surrender to the altruistic 
feeling which even Mr. Harrison recognizes 
as a factor not to be ignored.” 


Mrs. Belden’s Novels. 

E. P. G. of Boston writes to THe New 
York Times Saturpayr Review: “In this 
day of complex thought seen even in the 
novel written for recreation, it is refresh- 
ing to come across a ‘tale pure and sim- 
ple.’ This was the opinion expressep some 
six years since when Mrs. Belden's inter- 
esting book ‘ Fate at the Deor,’ was pub- 
lished, and two years later when ‘The 
King's Ward’ by the same author ap- 
peared. We have another book, from the 
same writer, ‘ Antonia,’ for the expression 
of a like opinion; for it, too, is a ‘tale pure 
and stmple,.” with, however, a different at- 
mosphere. To the New York soctety life 
of the first tale, and the Henry VIII. Eng- 
lish flavor of the second, is now revealed the 
fresh Friesland atmosphere of Colonial 
New York life. Its representation of the 
Indian, in his loyalty as well as .n his 
temptations, adds a native American flavor 
interesting to meet. Its little surprises 
startle rather than shock. Murder, as ‘in 
the case in some of the recent stories con- 
cerning Indians, is not uppermost in the 
author's work. The Daughters of the 
American Revolution know that while Re 
gent of New York State of the National 
Society, it was no secret that Mrs. James 
Mead Belden of Syracuse, N. Y., was add- 
ing literary repute to patriotic endeavor 
under the name of Jessie Van Zile Belden. 
Besides the talea and other work for peri- 
odicals, a valuable Belden genealogy wax 
complied, which was not at all like the 
‘begat’ chapters in the Bible. Mrs. Bel- 
den is the sister of the author Edward 8 
Van Zile.”’ 
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NEWS IN LONDON. 





Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Syccial Cable to Tux New Yoru Times Sat- 
uRDaY Review. 


LONDON, June 7.—Hall Caine's quarrel 
with the Pearsons aboyt the chapter in 
“The Eternal Clty" which those pub- 
Mshers thought immoral is already old 
news, but new developments in the con- 
troversy seem likely. The publishers as- 
sert, it is stated, that the objectionable 
chapter is quite in a manner of the Itallan 
novelist Gabriele d’Annunsio, and it will 
be remembered that there was a chapter 
in “The Christian’ which some readers 
called indecent, but which Caine himself 
declared pure and uplifting. Some writers 
here who are intimately acquainted with 
the novelist say that he privately an- 
nounced while writing “The Christian - 
that the chapter in question was to be dar- 
ing in its frankness and realism. As & 
mattor of fact, the chapter in “ The Eter- 
nal City’ is a scene between Roma and 
the Baron, which is sorely disappointing 
to the optimistic reader, who had hitherto 
regarded the heroine from David Rossi's 
point of view. The revelation is not pleas- 
ant and seriously threatens the whole 
moral structure which the author had so 
carefully rearéd up to that point. Pre- 
sumably, when “The Eternal City” ap- 
pears in book form we shall be told that 
the objectionable chapter ts also Pure and 
upliftirts. Meanwhile, though the story 
has ceased to appear as a serial in Lon- 
don, the book Is receiving invaluable ad- 


vertising. 


Rudyard Kipling’s reappearance in a 
Boer war ballad entitled “The Bridge 
Guard in the Karroo" is rather disap- 
pointing. There are a few happy lines, but 
none of them seem to nave the dash and 
swing of his former marital ballads. The 
general opinion here is that the poet was 
not warmed by his subject. The Boef war 
does not seem an inspiration either to iit- 
erature or art. ‘Nearty all the poems 
which have been written here on the sub- 
ject from the “ Impertalistic’’ point of 
view seem to be wanting utterly in those 
elements which are capable of producing 


a fine patriotic enthusiasm. 
°° 


Max Beerbohm has been putting the fin- 
ishing touches this week te a new novel 
called “ Zuleika Dobson,” the acene of 
which is laid in Oxford, with a beautiful 
background of ancient architecture and 
with the reproduction of some of the at- 
mosphere of university life. But the tale 
itself is somewhat fantastical, showing the 
power of rare feminine charm over the 
susceptible undergraduate heart. 


Messrs. Harper will publish here in a 
fortnight, and later’in America, a new vol- 
ume on “Foundations of Education in 
Trade and Industry,” by Fabian Ware. 
The author, although a young man, is 
quite prominent in educational Work here. 
He sails to-day for South Africa, having 
been appointed by Lord Milner to organ- 
ize an educational system in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colonies. Th? 
book treats of the methods of technical 
education tn France, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States. Its publication ts most 
timely. In view of, the parliamentary de- 
bate on, the Educational bill. Mr. Ware 
believes that England has much to learn 
in the matter of technical education from 
the United States, France, and other coun- 
tries. 

e,° 

The announcement is made to-day that 
Lord Rosebery is at work on another Na- 
poleon study. His new monograph on the 
career and character of the Bmperor is 
expected to be published early in 1902. 
He i# said to have obtained valuable ma- 
terial during his recent sojourn in Italy. 
“Napoleon, the Last Phase,’’ now also 
published in a French translation, it will 
be recalled, is a sort of exposition and 
criticism of the works written about Napo- 
leon’s exile in St. Helena. 

*,° 

Albert Chevalier, who has idealized and 
poetized the Cockney character on the 
stage, is herd at work on his autobiog- 
raphy, which wilt probably be larger and 
of more varied interest than such books 
generally are. Chevalier, whose father 
was a French teacher, is a college man of 
considerable culture, many accomplish- 
ments, and wide experience. 

© °° 

Two forthcoming books will be of great 
interest to students of the fine arts. One 
is the autobiography of William Holman- 
Hunt, who will have much to say concern- 
ing the early days of the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, in which he was one of the 
three moving figures. He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy as far back as 1%. The 
cther book referred to is the collected 
Royal Academy lectures of Valentine Prin- 
sep, who, although an artist, has been in- 
cidentally a soldier, and Is now known as 
a novelist and playwright as well 
written a book on Imperial [ndta from an 
artist's potnt of view, a couple of novels, 
and two nmioderately successful plays. 

°,° 

Sir Walter Besant's health Is much Im- 
proved, and it is now hoped that he will 
be able to speak at the banquet of that 
society known as the Atlantic Union itn 
Hotel Cecil next Monday. Dean Hole will 
also speak. 


o,° 
George Gissxing, the novclist, whose 
“Crown of Life” was much commented 





“while a refined, 

























































































ago, has been quite 


r 
on in America a yea > on hore to 


ili lately and has gene 
recuperate. °° 
The chief speakers at the annual —_ 
ing of the Dante Society this week beta 
Ambassador Choate, Mrs. Craigie, oe 
known by her pseudonym of John a. 

Hobbes, and the poet laureate, Mr. 
Austin. Mrs. Craigie read @ oo 
paper on Dante and Botticelli. Mr. re 
in his address gave gracious ren. 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Charles Bitot “a 
ton as students of Dante, and suggest 
the formation of a separate Dante library 
in London. As beth the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library at’ Oxford are’ 
now overcrowded, this seems most desira- 
ble. Mr. Choate did not forget to mention 
Cornell University's splendid Dante collec- 
tion, which, begun eight years ago by Wil- 
lard Fiske with about 3,000 volumes, now 
includes nearly 7,000 items of Biblioteca 
Dantesca. Mr. Austin, giving expression 
to his oft-declared conception of the Flor- 
entine, spoke of Dante as a poet who was 
popular because he loved a woman and 
she loved him, which is an opinion slightly 
at variance with modern scholarsbip. 

°,* 

Dante literature continues to multiply, 
the latest addition being a two-volume 
work by W. W. Vernon, called “ Readings 
in the Paradiso of Dante.” It presents 
the Italian text with an English version, 
a running commentary based principally 
on the authority of Benvenuto da Imola, 
together with introductory essays and very 
full footnotes. The work bears the imprint 
of Messrs Macmillan & Co E. A. D. 





Literature fer Young Folks. 


Among the juveniles published this sea- 

son which are more than usually attractive 
and useful are a monthly series of chil- 
dren's classics issued under the title of 
“Heath's Home and School Classics,” 
bearing the imprint of D. C. Heath & Ce 
of Boston. 
. These little books have introductions by 
well-known American writers on Bnglish 
literature, they are well illustrated by well- 
known artists, are in large type. and are 
attractively bound. They include those 
children’s classics which have long since 
established themselves in English litera- 
ture and among them are the well-known 
works of such writers as Jean Ingelow, 
Mrs. Ewing, Dr. Aiker, Mrs. * Barbauld, 
Harriet Martineau, and many others; there 
are, too, several of Shakespeare's come- 
dies arranged for youthful readers, as well 
as collections vf ancient nursery rhymes 
arranged according to modern ideas of 
child education and with pictures by artists 
who have made a close study of chiid life. 

The books, as published, represent.a com- 
plete course of reading for children from 
infancy upward, presented, not in the form 
of extracts or selections, but as complete 
works, at a price cheaper than anything 
of the kind which has yet been put upes 
the market. Among the editors we note 
the names of Sarah Willard Hiestand, 
the Rev. W. Eliot Griffis, Charlies Weish, 
M. V. O'Shea, and Prof. W. P. Tren 
artistic appearance of 
the books is assured by such names as 
Josephine E. Bruce, A. J. Ripley, A. F. 
Schmitt, H. P. Barnes, C. M. Howard, 
Clara E. A. Wood, and Sir John Gilbert, 
whose pictures are full of life and sugges- 
tion, while simple in the delineation ot 
their subjects. 

The idea of the publishers in bringing 
out this series is clear. It deserves the 
most enthusiastic support on the part of 
educators and the heads of families. It ts 
to gather from the mass of juvenile litera- 
ture which for ages has been accumulating 
that which is essentially of human interest, 
and of a high and tnsptring moral tone 
without being didactic; to present such lit- 
erary pieces with all necessary elucidation 
as regards author, subject, and material, 
with pictures which are as suggestive, hu- 
man, and as artistic as the texts them- 
selves. 





Victoria’s Funeral Car. 


A sentence in Mr. Goldwin Smith's At- 


lantic review of Sir Herbert Maxwell's 
“Life of Wellington" recalls an odd mis 
take iterated and reiterated after the death 
of Queen Victoria. It was said that certain 


arrangements were, made for the convey- 
ance of her coffin because she had been se 
shocked by seeing how the Duke of Wel- 
lington's was jolted about on the gun car- 


riage. Says Dr. Smith: ‘“ Many thought 
that the huge catafalque was less suita- 
ble for a hero than a gun carriage.” In 
truth the huge catafalque was used, and 


its rather amazing history was revived in 
the London papers some years ago 

After the structure was complete, it was 
discovered that no undertaker in London 
had any horses able to move It, and it was 
necessary to borrow ten teams from Bar- 
clay & Perkins, whose drays were drawn 
by tmmense black horses, not to be matched 
in Europe. Here a second trouble arose, 
for the animals were accustomed to be led, 
and, although fairly broken, could not be 
relied upon for even moderately good be- 
havior if in charge of strangers. The dray- 


| men were entirely willing to become part 


of the funeral pageant, but they were as 


He h huge as the horses, and no black kid glove 
e has | 


in England would cover their hands, and 
not even the War Office could find boots 
for their feet, and when the day came, 
each horse was led by a giant in specially 
made gloves, boots, and suit of mourning, 


and both horses and men were a credit to 
the country that could assemble and array 
them at short notice. The story is a bit 


of plain prose, beside the poetic chance that 
gave Victoria into the tender care of her 
bluejackets for her last home-coming, but 
still it has a certain interest to those curi- 
ous in funeral matters, as the true tale of 
“the towcring car, the sable steeds.” 





‘BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Up to and including Thureday afternoon. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

THE MAYFLOWER AND HER LOG. July 15, 
1620--May @ i421. Chiefly from Original 
Sources. By Azsel Ames. Folio. Pp. xx.-375. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Si. 

A HISTORY OF THE MEXICAN PEOPLE. By 
Francis Newton. 12me. Pp. xili.-€25. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

CHINA AND THE ALLIES. In 2 vols. By A. 
Henry Savage Landor. Illustrated. Bro. 
Pp. about xxvi.-42%. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. (Advance sheets.) 


A HISTORY OF THE NEW YORK 
Frank W. Norcroes of The 
er. .12mo. Pp. 
c lewick Press 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By William Henry Hud- 
son. 12mo. Pp. x.-304. New York: A. Wes- 
> sels Company 
THE STORY OF THE DOMINION, Four Hun- 
Gred Years in the Annals of Half a Conti- 
nent. A History of Canada from Its Early 
Discovery and Bettlement to the Present 
Time, Embracing Its Growth, P: . and 
Achievements in the Pursuits of ce and 
War By J. Castell Hopkins. Illustrated. 
Small folio. Pp. xv.-664. Philadeiphia, Chi- 
cago, Toronto: The John C. Winston Com- 
pany. 


‘ 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


CHRISTUS AUCTOR. A Manual of Christian 
Evidences. By Warren A. Candler. Fourth 
edition, 12mo. Pp. vi.-236. New York: The 
Baker Taylor Company. $1.26. 

NEW EDITION OF THE BABYLONIA TAL- 
MUD. Original text, edited, corrected, for- 
mulated, and translated into by Mi- 
chael L. Rodkinson. Second edition—revired 
and enlarged. Section Moed. (Festivais.) 
Tracts Shekalim and Rosh Hashana. He- 
brew and English. Vol. [V. Octavio Pp. 7% 
New York: New Talmud Publishing Com- 
pany, 54 East One Hundred and Sixth Street. 
(Advance sheets.) 

A HISTORY OF THE MISSIONS OF THE MO- 
RAVIAN CHURCH. Douring the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. By J. Taylor Ham- 
fiton. &vo. Pp. xv.-2%5. Bethlehem, Penn 
Times Publishing Company 

COMMENTARY ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 
Vol. VUI. Ezekiel and Daniel. By Camden 
M. Cobern. 12mo. Pp. 415. New York: Eaton 
& Mains 

TREASON AND PLOT. Struggles for Catholic 
Supremacy in the Last Years of Queen Eliza- 
beth. By Martha A. 8 Hume. fvo. Pp. xvi.- 
517. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4.50 

PRACTICAL HYPNOTISM. Theories and Fx- 
erimenta. Compiled and edited by the 

‘omte de Saint-Germain. From the works of 
Baird, Charcot, Luys, &c. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Pp. xix. -204. Chiqago: Laird & Lee. 

SHE PHILOSOPHY OF MENTAL HEALING 
A Practical Exposition of Practical Kestora- 
tive Power. By Leander Edmund Whipple 
Third edition 12mo . wil -24 ew 
York: The Metaphysical Publishing 

$1.25 

BCHOO HYGIENE. By Edward R. Shaw 
12 Pp. xi.-200. New York: The .«Macmil- 
lan Company. 

4 SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGICAL THERA- 
PEWTICS A Practical Exposition of the 
Methods, Other Than Drug Giving, Useful in 
the Treatment of the Bick. Edited wd Bolo- 
mon Solis Cohen Vol. LL, Electrotherapy. 
by George W. Jacoby. In two books. Hook 
1. -Electrophysice -Apparatus Required for the 
Therapeutic and Diagnostic Use of Electricity. 

OWith 1673 iustrations, Book IT. —Diagnosis; 
Therapeutics, Svo. Pp. xxii.-242, xii.-325 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 


POETRY AND ESSAYS. 


HOME THOUGHTS. By C. 12mo. Pp 

New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 
coptes.) 

POEMS OF THE UNKNOWN WAY. By Sidney 
Royse Lysaght. 12mo. Pp. vii.-170_ London 
and New York The Macmillan Company. 
$1.75 

TIE DOOMED TURK. The End of the Eastern 
Question. A Beries of Ten Essays By E 
Milidieton l2mo Pp. xii.-152. New York 
The Abbey Press. WO cents. 

THOUGHTS IN VERSE. By Duncan Francis 
Young 12mo. Pp. 57 New Work: The 
Abbey Presse. 75 cents. 

LAST ESSAYS. By the Right Hon. Prof. Max 
Muller. First Series. Exsays on Language, 
Folklore, and Other Subjects I2mo Pp 
vil. -30. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.75. 

VERSES. By Helen R. Hamersiecy Stickney 
I2mo. Pp. 125. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Bons. $1. 

LOVE POEMS OF 
vil.-15. The Lovers’ 
John Lane. 

THE SYMPHONY OF LIFE. A Series of Con- 
structive Sketches and Interpretations. By 
Henry Wood. 12mo. Pp. : Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.25 

RHYMES FROM TIME TO TIME. By William 
Croswell Doane. 12mo. Pp. 185. Albany, 

Y Riggs Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. 

JOY HELLS 

i2mo. Pp 

ham & Co. 

FRIENDSHIP. An essay from a week on 

the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. Henry 

David Thoreau. 12mo. Pp. vi.-88, Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., The Riverside 

Press. 


SWAMr. 
Shoe and 
241. New 


Com- 
pany 


vill.-311. 
$1.50. «2 


TENNYSON 
Library. 


32mo. Pp. 
New York: 


By William Trevelyan Browne. 
334. New York: G. W. Dilling- 


or 


OUT OF DOOR AND TKAVEL. 


THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS. A New 
Method of the Study and yussemenny of 
Birds. By Francis Hobart Herrick. 141 
original illustrations from nature by the 
author. Folio. Pp. “Eo New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 50. 

THE CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY Grant 
Allen's Historical Guide Books to the Prin- 
cipal Cities of Europe, Ee Concisely and 
Thoroughly of the eee istoric and Ar- 
tistic Potnts of Interest Therein. 

C. Williamson, 16mo. 273. 
A. Wessels Company. §1. 

WITH A POLICEMAN IN SOUTH AFRICA. Or 
Three years in the Natal Mounted Police. 
by an ex-troopet, E. W. Searle. 12mo. Pp. 
130. New York: The Abbey Press. 75 cents. 

THE BOLIVIAN ANDES. A Record of Climb- 
ing and Exploration in the Cordillera Real 
in the years 1806 and 1900. By Bir Martin 
Conway. Illustrated. &vo. % vil.-400. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, L 

AND THE WILDERNESS BLOSSOMED. By 
Almon Dexter. 8vo. . 288. Philadelphia: 
H. W. Fisher & Co. 

OSQUITOES. How they live; how they carry 

- disease; how they are classified; how they 
may be dert By L. O. Howard. 12mo. 
Pp. xi. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$1.25. 


New York: 


INSECT LIFFP. An introduction to nature study 
and a guide for teachers, students, and others 
interested in out-of-door life. By John Henry 
Comstock. 8vo. Pp. 340. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 5. 

THE PACIFIC AND MEXICO. By A. K. 
bad Illustrated. 12mo. Pp. 163. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. §1. 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Y Mary C. 
Dickerron Photographs from life. Octavo. 
Pp. xvill.-J44. Boston: Ginn & Co, 


FICTION. 

MANASSEH. A Romance of Transylvania. Re- 
told from the Hungarian of Maurus Jokai b 
Percy Favor_ Bicknell. 12mo. Pp. x. -328. 
Boston: L. C. Page @ Co. $1.60. 

A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS By W. D. 
Howells, 12mo. Pp, 367. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 61.15 

THE CONFESSION OF AN ENGLISH OPIUM 
EATER AND OTHER ESSAYB. By 
Thomas de penees *vo. Pp. xix.-400. New 
York: The Macmillan Company 

A BUNNY SOUTHERNER. By Julia Magruder 

1s 


16ino Pp Boston: L. C. Page & Co 
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FIGHTING AGAINST FATE; OR, THE TRIALS. 
STRUGGLES. AND REMARKABLE AD- 
VENTURES OF TWO BROTHERS. By Moses 
Davis .  Mustrated 
200. New York: The Abbey . 1. 


DAYS LIKE THESE. A Novel. Ry Edward W 
Townsend. 12mo. ep iv.-443. New York: 
Marper & Bros. $1.50. 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY. A Romance 
By Margaret Herton Potter. Illustrated by 
A. lI. Keller. 12mo. Pp. tv.-468 New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


MISTRESS OF MANY MOODS. By Char- 
lotte Boardman Transiated from 
the French of Theuriet. i2mo. Pp. 
111. New York: The Abbey Press. 30 cents. 

A ROMANCE OF MEDITATION. By Elaine L. 
Field. 12mo. Pp. 0. New York: The Abbey 
Press. 60 cents. 

THE AUTUCRATS.. A Novel. By Charlies K. 
Lush. i2me. Pp. vill.-44. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

THE SOLDIER'S VENGEANCE; OR, ROLAND 
AND WILFRED. By Florence err 
Craddock. 12mo. Pp. 308. New York: 
Abbey Press. $1. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MARBLETONS_. A 
Remance of Reality. Ly M. Mackin. 12m») 
Pp. 165. New York: The Abbey Press. 50 
cents, 

WHEN THE GATES LI UP THEIR HEADS 
A Story of the Seventies. By Payne Erskine. 
12mo, Pp. vi.-445. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 

AN ORIGINAL GIRL. By Christine Faber. 
12mo. Pp. 767. New York: P. J. Kennedy 
THE SUPREME CRIME. By Dorothy Gerard. 
12mo. Pp. 30. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell & Co. 


TWO MEN AND SOME WOMEN. By Walter 
Marion Raymond. 1i2mo. Pp. vi.-100. New 
York: The Abbey Press. 1. 


MISCELLANEOVS. 


REGIMENTAL BADGES WORN IN THE BRIT.- 
ISH] ARMY 100 YEARS AGO. Reproduced 
in Fac Bimile from the Pen and Ink wings 
in the Notebook of a Silversmith of that 
Time. By Edward Almack. Folio. Pp. 92. 
London: Lilades, East & Biades. Ts. Gd. net 


LAIRD & LEE'S VEST POCKET ELEC- 
TRIC SPARKS Flectricity tm all tts 
Branches and Applications By Prof. James 
E. Beaton. 18mo. Pp. 272. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 75 cents. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BODY, for Games, 
Athletics, Gymnastics, and Other Forms of 
Exercise, and for Health. Growth, and De- 

By F. A. Bchmidt and Eustace 
H. Miles. Illustrated. &vo Pp.. xxiv. -522. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 

AFTER DINNER SPEECHES AT THE LOTOS 
CLUB. Arranged by John Elderkin, Chester 
8. Lord and oratio N Fraser. tvo Pp 
xxii.-414. New York: Privately printed 

THE CRIME OF CREDULITY. By Herbert N 
Caason. 12mo. Pp., vil.-254. New York. Peter 
Eckler. 75 cents. 

YEAR BOOK OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 80- 
CIETY OF NEW YORK. vo. Pp. 6& New 
York: Published by the Society 

NEW YORK IN BONDAGE. By Hon. John D 
Townsend. 12mo ~~ xix.-262. Insaued for 
subscribers. New ork 343° West Mth 
Strect. 


BOCIAL CONTROL. 


velopment. 


A Survey of the Founda- 
tions of Order By Edward Aleworth Ross 
l2mo. Pp. xii.-463. New York The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 


Posterity the Judge of Authors. 


To the Editor of The New York Timea: 

It is, perhaps, somewhat of a jnotabie 
fact that, in Mterature more especially, the 
great writers are not discovered to be such 
until after they have passed away. in the 
field of statesmanship it was, in the earlier 
history of our own nation, and ‘s new, a 
much easier task to find real greatnexs in 
a statesman while yet he is on the stage 
of action than it is to discover the s«me 
general distinction in an author while he 
is living. The statement is measured by his 
capacity to grasp and deal with the over- 
shadowing political and governmental prob- 
lems of his own time. He is like a teuder 
or the battlefield, and his greatness in re- 
sources is put to an immediate an] ‘lecialve 
test. If he fails in meeting issues of great 
moment successfully—or of discovering a 
way out of great public difficulties—he is 
likely to fail in his ambition to win the 
mark of greatness which is awarded to suc- 
cess. 

It ts different with a writer. He may be 
immensely popular from one end of the 
country to another; may seem to have 
reached the pinnacle of fame, and yet, with 
the passage of a few years his name will 
have passed out of memory almost, and his 
books lie idle in the library case. 

There are many instances in history 
where the highly praised writers of a day 
have very early gone into eclipse, and con- 
trariwise many cases where the name of 
the rejected author of his time, who was 
left to die unknown and unacknowledged, 
has, through the genius of his work, been 
discovered only after he has passed—been cn- 
gtaved in bronze and marble, and his 
work become a part of the standard litera- 
ture of all time. We do not forget the 
tragic record of Keats while yet he lived, 
whose name receives universal tribute now, 
and whose tomb is the mecca of an end- 
less procession of reverencing pilgrims. We 
know of the contempt which was heapef 
on Shelley; how he shook the dust of Eng- 
land from his feet and went into exile to 
live and die, rejected in his day and gen- 
eration. We are reminded of the scorn and 
ridicule that was mercilessly turned on 
Wordsworth when he was giving to an 
indifferent world the best of his immortal 
verse, And now Keats, Shelley, and Words- 
worth! Do we not know their priceless 
worth; for the matchless beauty of their 
poetry? 

This thought was suggested to me as I 
scanned the papers and noted the growing 
fashion of the authors of our day—wit- 
nessed in their ovations and fétes which 
they are so lavishly bestowing on fellow- 
authors who have met with more or less 
current recognition in their work. It may 
be generous in them, and a distinct mark 
of good comradeship to furnish good din- 
ners and at the same time jolly some fel- 
low-crafteman into a happy self-compla- 
cency of mind, but authors should know 
that eminence is not the result of these 
adulations any more than it is the cause. 
It is possible that this “‘ mutual admiration 
society "' habit may become too confirmed. 
Strange as it may seem, authors are not 
always the best judges of the most endur- 
ing work of their craftsmen, nor of what 
constitutes the highest order of eminence 
among themselves, 

ONE OF THE ARMY OF READERS. 

New York, June 4, 1901, 


Mr. Winston Churchill’s New Novel 


THE CRISIS 


Was published two weeks ago to-day and is already in 
its ONE HUNDRED AND FORTIETH THOUSAND. 
We think the American public is to be congratulated 
upon the genuine success of this book—a success due 
to merit alone. 

The press notices up to date have been more than 
favorable. Praises of the book have reached us from 


Boston 
Hartford 


New York 
We quote briefiy from a few of these: 


Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Washington 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 

‘Mr. Churchill isa strongman. The Crisis has placed him among 

| the leaders of the sentiment of our age. Long after this book has been read 
closed and put aside, the people who lived, loved and suffered on its pages. 
will be a part of your life. You will meet them again and again masquerad- 
ing under other names introduced by lesser men. Your children and grand- 
children will know them, and I can see them now, beckoning with one hand 
to the past, pointing with the other hand steadily to the future.”— Book ° 
Nows. 


“ The Crisis is an American story to the cover; bringing out the 
Colonial types modified by two centuries of life in the New World, and con- 
fronting one another at last in the very heart of the continent. It is Ameri- 


can also in its just and true interpretation of characteristic American 
simplicity, of manner and habit, combined with high ideals of public service 


and great gifts of mind and heart."—Hamilton W. Mabie in New 
Mork Gimes Saturday Review. 


“Mr. Churchill's latest achievement does not lie in his philosophical 
interpretation of events, nor in his skillful handling of divers characters or 
his use of ‘local color.’ It is in the fact that his art has been so perfect 
that the work has made these things of secondary importance, and The 
Crists is a complete, well-rounded whole—a satisfying romance of the 
most important period in the history of the United States.” 


—Bestan Sranscript, 


NORE SENET Tar BERET we Ona aN 


THE CRISIS 


With Eight Charming Illustrations by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 
I2mo, Cloth, gilt top, $1,50. 


TheMacmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


AMONG THE FAVORITES. 


Lords » 
ore North 


A. C. LAUT, Cotd, $1.50. 


“ From widely separated sections of the land comes the 
report that Lords of the North is among the six best 
sellers of the day.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
An interesting and thrilling story that rivals the best 
of Cooper and Conan Doyle. Its warm reception is 
not to be wondered at. Denver Republican. 


For Sale Everywhere. J.-F. Taylor & Co. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘What are believed to be two strong nov- 
@is will come from the press of L. C. Page 
@ Co. early this mgnth—“She Stands 
Alone,” being the story of Pilate’s wife, by 
Mark Ashton, and “My Strangest Case,’ 
by Guy Boothby, author of ‘ Doctor Nick- 
ela" and * That Beautiful White Devil.” 


“ The 


in September. The work will complete the 
quintet of popular books on music which 
Scribners have been publishing under 





Williams and Duval’s “ The Seventeenth 
Century tn France,” being historical selec- 
tions compiled and edited by H. Isabelle 


“ F@tes sous Louis XIV.,” 
and Ste. Beuve's “ Ecrivain.” 


The Macmillan Company is 
- he won Evolution of 
oney,”” m Warrand 
in éditien de luxe form, ~ Miecaligmeees 
Stugies,” by Walter Pater. Uniform with 
the latter will also be issued this 
Mr. Pater's “ Esshys from the 
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“The Kidnapped Millionaires” is 
title of a new novel by Frederick U. 
which will be published June 17 through 
the Lothrop Company. The theme ts 
kidnapping of six New York millionaires 
by an irresponsible newspaper correspond- 
ent, and the tale treats of the various ad- 

“Ventures of the marooned magyates, the 
Wall Street panic which follows their dis- 
@ppearance, and their final. rescue through 


F 


@f the author's cont 
fiction. Several of the characters tn the 
@ory are sald to be easily recognisable. 


“ Biicher's Industrial Evolution,” trans- 
fated by Dr. 8. M. Wiekett, leeturtr in To- 
ronto 4’niversity, will be tmmediately pub- 
Mshed by Henry Holt & Co. The work 
will make accessible to the student not 
familiar with German a most impertant 
contribution to economic problems from 
the historical point of view. 


“A Gailor's Log” is 
e@iition. 





Admiral Evans's 
selling in its siath 





There is said to be an unusual demand 
for literature on gotf this season, and new 
editions of “ Practical Golf,” by Walter J. 
Travis; “ The Goifer’s Alphabet," by A. B. 
Frost, and “ Harper’s Official Golf Guide 
for 11" are being issued by Harper & 
Brothers. P 


“The Life of Jennie O'Neil Potter,” by 
Anna Randal! Dtehil, wilt be published Im- 
Mediately by Isaac M. Blanchard Company. 
The volume wilt be ftilustrated with ten 
full-page engravings in half-tone, showing 
@mung other things the birthplace of Miss 
Potter and the famous jockey picture, so 
familiar to the many a@mirers of this tal- 
@nted woman. 


“A Memorial to William Steinitz,”” (the 
@hess champion.) containing a section of his 
games, chronologically arranged with an 
analysis of play, edited by Charles Devide, 
f in active preparation at G. P. Putnam's 








Bons. 
Owen Johnson's novel, * Arrows of the 
Almighty.” has just gone into its third 


@dition within a month of its publication, 
and a fourth edition is announced of Miss 
Gwendolen Overton's novel *' The Heritage 
ef Unrest." Both are published by the 
Macmifian Company. 





Brentano's announce that they have just 
feceived from Paris the following books: 
Georges Courtcline’s * Les Marionnettes de 
la Vie.” with colored illustrations by Bar- 
Tiere. These are dramatic sketches contain- 
tng a deligh{ful quality of humor, and de- 
scriptive of, various French types; also two 
mew books of Barel's illustrated collection, 
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THE GRAPES OF WRATH 


By MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. Illustrations by H. T. Carpenter. 
A strong, vivid story of the North and South during th: Civil War. It gives a clear 


and 


and an — understanding 


$1.50. 


of what the'great struzgie really mzant to Unionist 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston. 


Richard Harding Davis 


BY-WAYS OF WAR 


By JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE, 


**1 don’t know a book that | value more or that has given 
Some of the lines 
words oa Shake- 


of the Sonora expedition and the skele- 
is a3 wonderful = 
me with awe and envy. 
combined, 23 | do not it 


more pleasure in more different 
are as vivid to me 


as the 


its retreat 
fills 
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he discusses and the history of 
theological he is never dull or 
heavy. The life of Abelard offers him an 
uncommonly opportunity; it ts in- 


good 
tensely @ramatic, and, apart from its ro- 
mance, tt is important as being the life of 
the keenest thinker and boldest theo 
jogian of the twelfth century. Of the scho- 
lastic and literary value of this work one 


nerd say - further . ees 
has t approval o 
than that passed 7° @he 


high an authority ss the a 
History of English Thought in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” Mr. Leslie Stephen has read 
the manuscript very carefully and given It 
high praise. 


It is quite unprecedented, we believe, to 
| have a book by an anonymous author go 
through three editions before its day of 
publication. That is the case of ” The 
Tribulations of a Princess,”’ by the author 
of “The Martyrdom of an Empress,” 
which is presented this week by Harper ‘& 
Brothers. ‘ The Tribulations of a Prin- 


ee 


It 
$1.50 






MONONIA 


ls the heroine of a delight- 
fal new love story by 


JUSTIN McCARTHY. 


* Beautifyl in every sense is Mononia, the heroine of the 
romance—Deautiful in mind, in face, and in manner. 
book is delighiful.”"—Aoston J ournal. 


@ Mononia is as sweet-spirited as her name ts euphonious, 
and as strong in character as she ts kind-hearted and brave. 
The book has an atmosph-re peculiarly genial and beau tiful.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The 


SMALL, MAYNARD @ CO., Publishers, Boston. 


cess" has been announced as an auto- 
biography, told in the style of a romance. 





G. P. Putnam's Sons are this 
month “ Songs of My Violin,” by Alfred L. 
Donaldson, with illustrations by W. J. Dis- 
tin, in which the violinist has put into verse 
the melodies of his beloved instrument, 
and “ Verses,” by Helen R. Hamersicy 
Stickney. 


The Grand Duke Alexander of Russia 
has written a paper for “ All the World's 
Fighting Shipe,"" which will come from the 
press of Harper & Brothers next week. 








e 

The Duke of the Abrussi’s account of his 
polar expedition appears in the June num- 
ber of The Pall Mall Magazine. 

What in a magazine for men will cor- 
respond with The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Delineator, Woman's Home Companion, 
Harper's Bazar, &c., will shortly be issued 
by The Wardrobe Publishing Company of 
Chicago, with William Henry Baker as edi- 
tor. It will be called The Gentleman's 
Magazine, and will be an illustrated pe- 
riodical devoted to dress, artistic and lit- 
erary matters, and sports, besides those 
subjects which more especially appeal to 
unmarried men. 





“ Where and How to Dine in Paris,” by 
Rowland Strong. ts being published in 
America by M. F. Mansfield & Co. 
well-written little volume, which tells the 
visitor to Paris just what he should desire 
to know in regard to hotels, cafés, and res- 
taurants. 


“The Mayflower and Her Log: July 15, 
1620—-May 6 1621," by Azel Ames of the 
Pilgrim Society, ts published this week by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., with maps and 
charts showing the course of the pligrims 
and « portrait of Gov. Edward Winslow. 
It ts presented in old style form, and is 
handsomely bound. The material which 
serves as the basis of the “log” has been 
drawn from many sources, and in each 
case the authority is given. 


Mr. Hamilton W. Mabte will publish 
shortly through Dodd, Mead & Co. a new, 
revised, and iUlustrated edition of his 
“ Norse Stories." Many of the pictures will 
be in color. Mr. Mabie has here retold the 
old stories of the battles of the gods and 
the giants which have been repeated for 
hundreds of years by the Norse firesides in 
the long Winter evenings. 











“ A Religion That Will Wear” is the title 
of a book which ts attracting considerable 
attention in England, and which will 
shoruly appear in an American edition from 
the press of Thomas Whittaker. It is a 
* Layman’s Confession of Faith, Addressed 
to Agnogtics by a Scottish Presbyterian,” 
whose identity is as yet unknown. 





The June Mind contains articles by Axel 
B. Gibson, “ Immortality and Reason,” and 
Cc. G. Oyston, “ Reincarnation.” 





“ The Seal of Silence,” a novel by Arthur 
RR. Conder, will shortly be published by D. 
Appleton & Co. As in the case of “ David 
Harum,” this book appears after the death 
of its author. It is his first and*last book. 
The story deals with English country life, 
and presents plenty of incident as well ts 
entertaining types of character. 





“ The Church of the Reconstruction,”’ by 
the Rev. Edward Skagen, will be published 
next week by Thomas Whittaker, in which 
the old but Important topic of Christian 
union and church consolidation will re- 
ceive @ frest) and original presentation. 





“ Royal Rogues,”’ by Alberta Bancroft, 
with illustrations by Louis Betts, in in 
active preparation by G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
It is described in general as u book of fairy 
tales for the grown-ups. The herves are 
merry twin rogues, King’s sons, who have 
many strange and delightful adventures. 





Dr. W. J. Rolfe, the well-known Shake- 
spearean scholar, and also the editor of 
The Satchel Guide to Europe, contributes 
an instfuctive article to The June Critic on 
“ How to Travel in Europe.” In the same 
number Philip G. Hubert, Jr., writes on 
‘How to Travel in America.” 





A new novel from the pen of Lucas Malet 
will appear in the Autumn under the title 
ot “ The History of Sir Richard (‘almady,” 
bearing the iniprint of Dodd, Mead & “'o. 
Lucas Malet, whose real name is Mrs. St. 
Leger Harrison, will be recalled as the au- 
thor of “ The Gateless Barrier.’’ The forth- 


MARK TWAIN'S 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITIONS. 


IN 22 SUPERB OCTAVO VOLUMES. 


Wiliam Dean Howells says: “I think 
Mark Twain the greatest humorist that 
has ever lived.” 

Excellently bound, beautifully printed 
on hand-made paper made to order for 
these editions, handsomely illustrated by 
the best American artists. In every re- 
spect a triumph of the printers’ art. 

Full particulars, with specimen pages, 
will be sent on application. 

We control the ONLY Complete Uni- 
form Bditions of Mark Twain's Works. 


R. G. NEWBEGIN CO., 


@8 READE ST., NEW YORK... 





coming book is a frankly realistic and 
modern romance, the scene of which Is laid 
in the moorland and forest country of the 
northern part of Hampshire, in London, 
and in Naples. The action covers a period 
of nearly thirty-three years, beginning in 
1842, and deals with the adventurous ca- 
reer of an English country gentleman. 





“ Laboremus,” Bjirnson's play in three 
acts, which appeared originally in The 
Fortnightly, is being published in book 
form in London by Chapman and Hall. 
There is an introduction, in which Ibsen 
and Bjirnson are compared as follows: 
“The genius of these two poets has run 
on parallel lines, if with very different 
force and velocity, and when the history 
of Scandinavian literature is written the 
rivalry between them will be the most in- 
teresting feature of the northern literary 
revival in the nineteenth century.” A pho- 
togravure portrait of Bjirnson forms the 
frontispiece of the volume. 





The author of “The Ascent Through 
Christ," the Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, has 
contributed a volume to the Small Books 
on Great Subjects series, entitled “ Types 
of Christian Life.’ It will be published at 
once by Thomas Whittaker. 





Harper & Brothers wii! publish within a 
fortnight another novel by the author of 
“Espiritu Santo," Mrs. Henrietta Dana 
Skinner. She is the daughter of the late 
Richard H. Dana, Jr.. who wrote “Two 
Years Before the Mast,"’ and resides in De- 
troit, where some of the scenes of her 
forthcoming book are laid. Detroit, by the 
way. will on July 24 celebrate the bi-cen- 
tenary of the founding of the city by La 
Mothe-Cadillac. 


Alfred Nossig, librettist of the opera by 
Paderewski, which has just been produced 
in Dresden, is the author of the article on 
the composer which appears In the “ Cent- 
ury Library of Music.” Paderewski him- 
self is the editor of the Library. 





Items from Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 7.—David Henry 
Wright, known to Philadelphians as a law- 
yer rather than as a littérateur, has issued 


through the house of Drexel-Biddle a slim 
little volume of verses, which he calls 
“Under the Red Cross.” Mr. Wright 


served through the Cuban war in the field 
hospitals, and his poems now commemorate 
both the friends and enemies whom he 
made during those strenuous days. It is 
natural that he should talk mostly about 
the unfortunates who got hurt, but min- 
gled with these pieces are others less rem- 
iniscent and more descriptive; there are 
also a few rather intimately personal. All 
tuld, there are but thirty-two pages In the 
volume, but it is attractively gotten up, 
very readable, and will undoubtedly be 
prised by the poet-lawyer’s friends. 

Mr. Biddle tells me, by the way, that one 
of the most successful books which he has 
published is ‘“* An Octave,"’ by W. FE. Norris. 
Up to this time, he says, “‘ Gilles Ingleby " 
bas been the most popular of Norris's 
novels, but the sale of this later book 
promises to place {t In the first rank. " An 
Octave,” in its English sales, has already 
surpassed all of its predecessors. 

Philadelphia is taking no little interest 
just now in two books of recent publica- 
tion, both of which first attracted the at- 
tention of many readers here because of 
the earlier affiliations of the authors with 
this city, both of which, too, then proceed- 




















































































CAROLINA 
CAVALIER 


DRA ns. 
THE BEST 
SELLING 


BOOK IN 
BOSTON 


JUNE BOOKMAN. 


“A Kent 


“Squire.” 


By Frederick W. Haye3, A. R. A. 


PRICE, $1.50. 

Chicage Eventek® Post: Worthy 
the genius of his great exemplar, the in- 
inventor and biographer of the immor- 
ta “ et og ore e fairly 
bristles With adventure. 

London Athenacam: I is the 
finest plece of historical fiction. 

The Cherchman: We have an un- 
usual book. It is a tribute to the author's 
akill that this book not merely permits, 
but enforces interested attention. 

The Baltimore Sam: He has writ- 
ten a powerful story which will maintain 
the interest of the reader to absorption. 
The book has unquestionable merit. 

The Times: There is a powerful 
Jove story in this book that makes the 
reader unwilling to stop reading until 
the last page has been reached. 

The Bookman: A book to be read 
and hugely enjoyed. : 

Mall and xpress: Mr. Hayes 
book is easentially a novel of adventure 
by land and sea, and a good one 

Minmeapolis Times: Well worth 

adi 
“liverpool Mercury: Not a dull 

e in the book 

World: This fascinating 


ace 
Pall Mall Gasette: Throughoat the 
dialogue is noticeably clever 
I fee’ Pictorial: As fascinating 
in its way as Dumas’ ‘Three Musketeers."’ 
Anna Katharine Green: "A 
Kent Squire is worthy of any favor it 
may receive. a strikes me as 
remarka’ man. 
“Shrookiys Dally Fagte: Makes 
the book doubly entertaining and accounts 
for its wide popularity. 
For sale at all Booksellers. 


ro- 


Sir Walter Scott 


By Professor WILLIAM H. HUDSON, 


STANYORD UNIVERSITY. 


f2mo, cloth, $2.00. 

“He writes, not as cs Scott 
to idolatry, but 2s an admirer from chiggt 
hood, and in a spirit of sensible sym- 
pathy.’’—ANDREW LANG lo The Gitte. 


A. WESSELS CO., 
79 W. 18th St, New York. 


UST READY 
WITH THE | Je 


TIBETANS 


IN TENT AND TEMPLE 
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ed to hold and increase that attention by 


she has come to stay. 
to be expected that she will make a high 
mark on the fiction register, where she has 


portant one for the art schools. 

Clure was the orator at the commencement 
of the School of Design, speaking in his 
own delightful way of the modern applica- 
tion of art to practical or even commercial 
ends. At the Pennsylvania School of In- 
dustrial Art, whose closing exercises were 
held last night at Horticultural Hall, Mr. 
Frank A. Hill of Boston delivered the ad- 
dress on “The Riches of a Scholarly 
Spirit.” He was pleasantly suggestive of 
Dr. Van Dyke, and a little perhaps of Mr. 
Mabie, so that the news is welcome that 
his paper is to be reprinted for private 
distribution. 

Mr. Clifford P. Grayson, one of the Di- 
rectors of the Drexel Institute, has just 
completed a portrait of Mr. Peter Moran, 
the anima! painter. Art critics have freely 
commended Mr. Grayson's manner and 
method, and Mr. Moran's friends have as 
freely complimented the artist on the like- 
ness, so that his work may properly he 
spoken of as successful. On the day when 
this letter will appear in print Mr. Grayso. 
will sail from New York for a Summer in 
Europe. He goes first to Boulogne, then to 
Paris, and later to Antwerp, where he will 
meet Charlies Sprague Pierce. After some 
“little journeys,” to whatever parts of 
the world the artistic spirit lead them, 
they will return together to this coun‘ry, 
pr bly late in Beptember. 

The ability in letters of Mr. Horace White 
of The New York Evening Post has evi- 
dently descended to his daughter Amelia. 
During his life Mr. George W. Childs 
founded at Bryn Mawr College an essay 
prize to be given for the best average of 
ersay work during the four years’ course. 

year been awarded to 


The great success of ‘‘ The Romanticists,” 
as given this year by the Browning Soctety, 
has already awakened questioning as to 

| what play the —— produce next 
| year. rs. Elisabeth rie Coates, the so- 
| clety's President, now announces that 
Browning's “ The Flight of the Duchess" 
is the basis for next Spring's production, 
Prof. Henry Hay Raving worked over the 
poem into a form ctical for rendering. 
e studies pure at the club meetings 
} during the season of 1901-2 will continue 
| the work of the season just closed, which 
has been devoted to the literary uc- 
tion of the Victorian era both In 
and America. 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, June 6—It is hardly falr to 
“The Crisis"’ or to Boston, to draw any 
inferences from its sale thus far, and it is 
to be hoped that New York will refrain 
from pointing the finger of scorn. The book 
is not under the protection of the recent 
agreement of the publishers as to net 
prices, and the regular dealers offered it 
at the ordinary rate of $1.10, expecting to 
sell it im large numbers, and having or- 
dered accordingly. One of the department 

| shopkeepers, seeing that he had one more, 

} and perhaps his last opportunity, imitated 

| Mr. Fezziwig. That ts to say, he “cut”; 

he “cut” the price to © cents, and then 
smiled upon himself as upon a patron of 
literature, and in a day the reguier deal- 
ers were besieged by women Jetermined to 
have the book for & gents. To avoid dis- 
putes, the piles of the new novel were 
slipped under the counters or Into corners, 
and only those who asked for it saw it 
When a salesman or a boy had half an 
hour to spare he went to the department 
shop, bought a copy of “ The Crisis,"’ added 
it to the concealed piles, and mildly 
chuckled. The department shop owner, [fol- 
lowing the policy invariably pursued when 
selling anything for less than {ts legitimate 
wholesale value, ordered that mo customer 
should be allowed to buy more than one 
copy, and the shop girls were so obedient 
that quarrels raged about the book coun- 
ter. 

“Two copies,” demanded a customer. The 
young person explained, and, the customer 
being a man, the floorwalker aiso ex- 
plained. * But a friend of mine asked me 
to get one for him, and I want one my- 
self." The floorwalker repeated. “Do you 
mean to say that he must come In here 
himself?’ Said the floorwalker in the best 
Sherlock Holmes manner, “ Have you any- 
thing to prove that you are not in the 
trade?’ The customer wondered which of 
the ninety-nine “trades” injured by the 
shop might be Intended, and the manager 
added, “ We don't want to sell for the 
benefit of our com-pet-i-tors.”” This neat 
classification of Messrs. Little, Brown & 


Co., Damrell & Upham, W. B. Clarke, and |: 


Goodspeed nearly struck the customer 
dumb, but he mustered strength enough to 
inquire whether or not he was expected to 
go about town with credentials to show 
what he was not, and obtained his two 
books after wasting more time than could 
be paid for by ten times their price. By 
such tactics the department shop paves the 
way to declaring the book to have no sell- 
ing value so as to obtain the next lot at 
even lower prices. It is a pleasing state 
of things for an honest and honorable 
publisher, and nebedy can help wishing 
that the huthor tnvol¥ed were one of those 
who give cheap editions of their works to 
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granted 
patent and a royal.charter te John 
the parish of Harrow-on-the-Hill for the 
foundation of a free grammar school. It is 
thought that this school is a continuation 
and perfection of one already in existence; 
but, at all events, the echool owes its cor- 
porate existence to Lyon, who was born in 
1514. He came of a good family, his cousin, 
Sir John Lyon, having been Lord Mayer of 
London in 1534. He was the largest land- 


with influential friends at Court. He was 
full of the best spirit of the time in which 
he lived—“ charitable, pious, well-educated, 
and with a deep sense of the need and value 
of education.” 


Mr. Williams tellg us that in the second 
half of the sixteenth century there was a 
crying need for schools to take the places 
of those destroyed in consequence of the 
ecclesiastical policy of Henry VIII. and 
Fdward VI. On the other hand the natural 
effect of the Renaissance and the Heforma- 
tion was to quicken the intellectual powers 
of the people; so that while the general 
Gemand for education was greatly in- 
creased, the facilities at the disposal of 
Englishmen were far more limited in 1560 
than they had been 100 years earlier. Lyon 
and men of hig standing in various parts 
of England did what they could to raise 
the standards throughout the country, the 
author telling us that probably more 
schools were established in Elizabeth's 
reign than in any other century, not even 
excepting the nineteenth. 

Mr. Williams carefully reviews all Lyon's 
plans for the welfare of his school, his 
ordinances and rules, which give a good 
idea of his care for his work, as well as of 
the social Mfe of his day. The second chap- 
ter deals with the history of Harrow, 
from 1615 to 178. When the schoo! edi- 
fices were finally finished the Governors 
limiged its free scholarships to forty, buy- 
ing for its use “ three dictionaries, an Ovid, 
@ Virgil with Servius’s commentary; De- 
mosthenes, Aeschines, Scapuila’s Lexicon, 
and a Bible.” 

Harrow School experienced varying fort- 
unes under its different Head Masters, in- 
cluding Dr. Thackeray, who came to It as a 
reformer at a time when it had reached a 
low ebb, reintroducing the Eton method so 
successfully that he is often called Har- 
row’s second founder. The school grew 
rapidly under his rule, Thackeray being 
made Archdeacon of Surrey in 1753, and 
Chaplain to Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
thus being {n a position to extend the aris- 
tecratic connections of the school. Dr. 
Thackeray had sixteen children, of one of 
whom the novelist was a descendant. He 
was succeeded in turn by the Rev. Robert 
Sumner and Benjamin Heath, the latter 
being so ardent a book collector that he 
finally resigned his position to devote him- 
self to his treasures, his Alduses alope sell- 
ing later for £9,000. 

Chapter III. takes up the history of Har- 
row from the time of Dr. Joseph Drury’s 
headship in 178 down to modern times. 
Under his rule the school flourished as 
never before nor since, there being at one 
time 350 boys, including so many celebrities 
“that a school list reads almost like a 
peerage.” Indeed, dur Minister to England 
at that time, Rufus King, sent his boy 
there, thinking it would be the one school 
where, familiarity breeding contempt, there 
would be no respect paid to rank. If only 
for the future celebrity attained by its boys 
this might indeed be called the golden age 
of Harrow. Dr. Drury resigned his Mas- 
tership in 1806, being succeeded by Dr. 
George Butier, under whom the schoo! sank 
to 128 boys, Dr. Longley and Dr. Chris- 
topher Wordsworth succeeding him. Under 
the latter, who was “a saint rather than a 
schoolmaster, a scholar rather than a teach. 
er,’ the school membership sank to @. Dr. 
Vaughan succeeded to the Headship in 1844, 
and with his rule the story of the present 
day Harrow begins. Im three years the 
number ef boys increased to 315, since 
which time the number is only limited by 
the capacity of the buildings, there being 
at the present time about 600 boys. 

The volume contains many valuable ap- 
pendices, * The loot: Men ee 
eee ateee Bin” ote eee 
Paap ‘ot the Bul and Property 
Harrow School at the Present Day,” &c. 
ae eae © SOT Caliings, Wntertorn. he 
from hotographs, old vings, and wa- 
ter-color drawings. its ty aphy being 
the work of the Chiswick 


J. Fiacher Williams, M. A. 
lege, Oxford, * 
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Morris’s “ Harvest Tide.”* 


limited circle of readers of verse. In the 
preiace to ‘“ Harvest Tide’’ the author re- 
minds us that he is no longer a poet of the 
nineteenth century, yet expresses some 
modest doubt of the value of his new utter- 
ances. Still more decided is the doubt 
which he very properly communicates as to 
the powe. of contemporary criticism to de- 
termine the position and lasting worth of 
peectry. The author therefore publighes, 
and he professes to have written, nothing 
which did not seem to him to claim expres- 
sion. This ts the right attitude for a poet. 
If he feels that he must say that which is 
in him, the chances are that he has some- 
ting worthy of utterance. This has gener- 
ally proved to be the case with Sir Lewis 
Morris. His poetry has won its way to 
genera! recognition by its sincerity, as well 
as by tho happiness of its style. 

This author has demonstrated that he 
possesses both fancy and feeling, and that 
these qualities are founded upon a certain 
surety of intellectual conviction. He has 
never risen to the loftiest heights of Par- 
Rassus, yet he has assuredly set his foot 
upon the sacred slope. Hg has his place, a 
good one, and his verse will always bring 
Pleasure to readers of taste and sentiment. 
The volume before us is filled with lyrics 
which have a distinct value. They reveal 
&@ delightful mind, a fascinating personal- 
ity. No longer young, for he is near to 
threescore years and ten, the poet retains 
moct of his blithe optimism, but it is 
touched with ghe prophetic vision of old 
age, enriched with the backward gaze of 
long experience. A summary of results and 
insight is the strong, deeply thought poem 
“The March of Man,” in which the poet 
sings th: progress of the human face from 
bart arism to civilisation and general Chris- 
tianity. “A Georgian Romance" is an- 
other of the long and serious poems which 
go to make this a notable volume. The vol- 
ume closes with a poem entitled “A Vis- 


fon,” of which the last stanza is the key- 
note. 


Oh, wonder amazing! 
Lo! "Tis the self-same world, tho’ seeming 


strange 
By scme ineffable change, 
—_ — transforming radiance grown di- 
As never on the sad old Earth might shine. 
And hark, the long hushed tones of homely 


a ilo! the clear calm eyes which looked 
ve. 
Yes, here or leagues beyond the farthest 
sun 
Nor life nor love are done. 


Mr. Palmer's Lyrics and Ballads.* 

Dr. John Williamson Palmer has not now 
to make himself known to those familiar 
with American verse of the last forty 
years. Some of his poems have touched 
the hearts of readers in many parts of the 
land, but not until this late day have they 
been collected in a‘ book. Well do they de- 
serve the outward appearance of perma- 
nency, for they are here to stay. Ds. 
Palmer is no mere rhymester, he is a genu- 
ine poet, and as a balladist he shines with a 
brilliance not excelled by any ballad writer 
of our time. He has not now to be dis- 
covered. Bayard Taylor loved the title 
poem of the book. Richard Henry Stod- 
dard has said of the baliad, ‘ Stonewall 
Jackson's Way,” that it is “ second to no 
poem of which our long, terrible, bitter civil 
war was the inspiration, but in the dore- 
front of all lyric bursts of patriotic feel- 
ing.” 

So good a poet as Charlies D. G. Rebe-ris 
has said that “The Maryland Battalion” 
is a “ splendid piece of work, inevitable and 
unforgetable.’ Clinton Scollard, too, has 
placed himself on record as an enthusias- 
tic admirer of the verse of Dr. Palmer. 
Mr. Stedman has praised this author's 
work in no niggard terms. Little, then, re- 
mains for the newspaper reviewer to say, 
but it may be permitted him to join in the 
general chorus of admiration. For in this 
volume tke opening poem is so true an 
expression of resignation, even triumph, 
over the grave of a dead son that it may 
fairly claim a place as one of the few 
successful embodiments of Christian sub- 
mission to the higher will It is touching 
in thought and lovely in manner. The bal- 


The ouane — ree in his belt 
And t er pped gun. 
Oh. for one free wild Texan yell, 
As we took the slope on a run! 
Br never a shout nor a shot we spent, 
‘or an oath nor a prayer that day, 
Till we faced the bravos eye to eye; 
_ And then we blazed away. 


Now, that is good, straight, strong bal- 
lad writing. It is the sort of thing that 
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The poetry of Sir Lewis Morris has not 
now to make itself known to the large yet 


seta the blood of man ‘tingling, and it 
reuses up the patriotism in him and makes 
him think that it is good to be an Ameri- 
can. A poet who can write like that is a 
vaiuable citizen, and his work ought to 
find a home in every other good citizen's 
library. Mr. Palmer’s book does not occu- 
py much space, but it should, and probably 
will, command large attention, F : 





“The Songs of Alcaecus.”* 

The verse of Alcaeus which has come 
down to us is not large in quantity, but it 
is sufficient to show us that he was a lyric 
poet of high gbility. Greece must have 
honored him as she did all the writers of 
his kind. Ancient and modern critica/have 
vied in his praise, and it is altogether 
fitting that a suitable English translation 
of the fragments of his works should be 
put forward at this time, when there are 
evidences of a renewed mterest in the 
works of the poets of antiquity. Alcaeus 
was not only a t, but also a soldier 
and a traveler. is life was associated 
with those of Sappho and Pittacus, and 
with the political history of Lesbos. 

Alcaeus was a strong partisan of the 
aristocracy which in his time was battling 
for the supremacy with the democracy of 
Lesbos. The story of his deeds in this mat- 
ter is well told in the biographical sketch 
with which Mr. Easby-Smith has prefaced 
his book. The romance of the poet's life 
was his unsuccessful suit for the hand of 
Sappho. The technics of verse were en- 
riched by his experiments in meter, and 
even Tennyson attempted to make English 
yield to the demands of the well-known 
Alcaic stanza. 

Mr. Easby-Smith's edition of “ Sappho,” 
issued in 1881, attained a high reputation, 
sufficient to stamp him as the right man 
to edit and translate the works of Alcaeus. 
The present volume, after a full and skill- 
fully written life of the poet and critical 
survey of his works, presents metrical trans- 
lations of the longer fragments, followed by 
exact prose renderings of the shorter bits. 
A sample of the style of the translation is 
this: 

oo ee The streams are frozen. In the 
A 
And now the forest thick, the Seen herr, 


Grow clamorous with the Thracian tem- 
pest’s roar. 


But, Grtve away the storm, and make the 
re 
Hotter, and pile the 1k 

2 P jogs and faggots 


Pour out the taw y wine with lavish hand, 
And bind about thy head a fleecy band. 


It ill befits to yield the heart to in. 

wes profits grief, or what will sorrow 
gain? 

O Bacchus, bring us wine, delicious wine, 

And sweet intoxication, balm divine. 





A Washington Verse Writer.* 

Americans have long held the undisputed 
position of being the most prolific verse 
writers in the world. A forcible impetus 
to verse writing is undoubtedly the unscru- 
pulous ease with which the American poet 
obtains access to the columns of the daily 
press in every city, town, village, and ham- 
let in this broad land. The editors who en- 
courage this outpouring of glee, sorrow, 
fancy, and renunciation in jingling lines 
may not be a race of critics, but they have 
abundant faith in their ability to give their 
readers what is desired, and as our tastes 
are curiously varied as to culture and di- 
versified as to judgment, it must be a very 
poor “‘ poem" indeed which does not find 
some admirers. Verse, however, is not a 
natural mode of expressing the American 
thought, any more than that thought can 
express in literate language the excel- 
lence or non-excellence of the verse that 
pleases it. 

In the course of a day's reading among 
American papers amid the columns on col- 
umns of verse, one or two poems occasion- 
ally reward the discriminating searcher; 
and, if the search be continued from day to 
day, a respectable anthology of two or 
three hundred poems may be collected in 
the course of the year. Some of these 
peems will be found to have the same au- 
thorship. And this brings us to a brief 
consideration of the verges which Philander 
Chase Johnson has WSen printing in The 
Washington Evening Star, and which, cop- 
fed inte other papers, are now brought to- 
gether in an attractive little volume called 
“Now-A-Day Poems.” Several of Mr. 
Jobnson's efforts would certainly find their 
way into the anthology we have above indi- 
cated. We should say that his volume as 
a whole was typical of American newspa- 
per verse. 

The first thing that we noted in turning 
over the pages of “ Now-A-Day Poems” 
was that the writer has for the most part 
avoided those artificial constructions which 
usually seem to have a peculiar fascination 
for the average newspaper “ poet.” He is 
at his best in characterizations, his lyrics 
and his pictures in rhyming dialect. But 
in his more ambitious flights he seems to 
be hampered by lack of fine imagination 
and suggestive figures. Here is a stanza 
from “ An Incorrigible Case,’’ the irony of 
which is altogether charming: 


“Whey you were not in society's swim; 
Oh, in Franklin, for shame! 
Phat your family crest was a little too dim 
To delight a Colonial Dame. 

Wee Gat tare ee up those trousers so 
When London was spattered with dew; 

And you kept on your hat when presented at 


court— 

Hence, Benjamin Franklin, Go to! 

Mr. Johnson's little volume will afford 
much amusement for even the most exact- 
ing, for there is in it, as part of the poet's 
nature, a quick appreciation for all that is 


me 
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thoroughly human. Some clever and sug- 
gestive drawings have been furnished by. 
Wil BH. Chandilee. 


Poems By George Meredith.” 


No doubt Mr. George Meredith enjoys the 
writing of poetry, and no doubt there are 
some who find pleasure in reading his 
verse. If this were not the case, it is 
doubtful whether any publisher would take 
the risk of publishing it. If an unknown 
poet should send to a publisher a volume of 
such verse as that found in the covers of 
“A Reading of Life,” he would proba- 
bly get it back with the customary printed 
formula. Mr. Meredith's verse, let it be un- * 
derstood, is not without merit. It is not 
essentially bad. But the author has elect- 
ed to express Himself obscurely, and there 
are only a few readers who find pleasure 
in trying to discover what a man means 
when he has not directly said it. On the 
other hand, there are some who regard ob- 
scurity of expression as an evidence of 
deep thought. To these it is no joy to grasp 
meanings that cannot be avoided. They 
prefer to dig and delve. For such readers 
there must be a deal of comfort in the verse 
of Mr. Meredith. Here, for instance, is a 
lyric called “ Union in Disseverance ": 
Sunset worn to its last vermilion he; 

She that star overhead in slow descent; 


That white star with the front of angel she; 
He undone in his rays of glory spent. 


Halo, fair as the bow-shot at his rise, 
He casts round her, and knows his hour 





of rest 
Incemplete, were the light for which he 


dies, 
Leas like the joy of the dove that wings 
to nest. 


Lustrous momentiy, near on earth she 


sinks; 

Life's full throb over, breathless and 
aba ; 

Yet stand they, though impalpable the 


links, 

One. more one than the bridally em- 

braced. 

There is not the slightest doubt that this 
lyric ts charged with subtle meanings, but 
it takes time and trouble to find them, and 
that is not what is expected of the average 
reader of poetry, unless he is translating 
verse from a foreign tongue with which he 
js not well acquainted. Mr. Meredith has 
tried this himself, as may be seen in his 
translations of extracts from Homer. These 
are put into English héxameters after this 
fashion: 

Heigh me! brazen of front, thou glutton 
for plunder, how can one, 

Servant here to thy mandates, heed thee 
among our Achalans, 

Either the mission hie on or stoutly do fight 
with the foemen? 

I, not hither I fared on account of the 
spear-armed Trojans, 

yates to the combat; they unto me have 
n nowise a harm done; 

Neither have they, of a truth, come lifting 
my horses or oxen 

That is excellent Meredith. no doubt, but 
it is pretty poor Homer. Reading it Is a 
good bracing mental exercise, but it really 
cannot be regarded in the Nght of an 
aesthetic delight 





Mr. Robertson’s Naval Romance.* 


Morgan Robertson is now well known gs 
a writer of tales of the sea, particularly 
those of the merchant marine. His en- 
deavors have been to set forth the inner 
life of the merchant ship in such a way as 
to show the pitiable slavery and helpless- 
ness of the seaman, a matter to which law- 
makers are almost criminally blind. The 
brutalities of sea captains and mates are 
the subject of Mr. Robertson's pen, and 
he writes always with the certainty and 
the conviction of one who knows what he 
is talking about and is bent on bringing 
home the truth to others. His latest book. 
** Masters of Men," purports to be a story 
of the new navy, but it is that for only 
a small percentage of its pages. In fact 
there is little or nothing in it to acquaint 
the reader with the life of a seaman of the 
navy, and what little there is is untrue to 
life. 

Mr. Robertson has romanced as freely as 
a landsman in his treatment of the naval 
career of his hero, Richard Halpin. Such 
relations between officers and men as he 
describes, and such performances as that 
by which he gets his hero raised from the 
berth deck to the ward room, will only 
serve to make navy men smile These 
parts of the book are awkwardly and ten- 
tatively written. They lack the firm note 
of conviction. Mr. Robertson in sea Eng- 
lish was off soundings and could not find 
bottom. But the middle of his book is con- 
fined to his own familiar field, and here 
he is at home. Richard Halpin and the 
young Ensign who befriends him are 
“ shanghaied "—that is, carried off by the 
Captain of a ship and made to work as 
members of his crew. 

The position of the Ensign is one of 
especial delicacy, for the author shows 
how the Captain partly suspects the truth 


and would gladly have a fatal accident be- 
fall the Government officer, so that on 
reaching port he could not take measures 
for the punishment of the offenders. The 
Ensign has to conceal the fact that he is an 
expert seaman, and this is not so easy to 
do as it seems. He succeeds weil enough 
however, to earn his share of Kicks an 
blows and eral bad treatment. Most 
of the body of the story is occupied with the 
incidents on board the merchant ship, and 
the naval officer's opportunity does nof 
come until a vessel is sighted which gives 
news of the blowing up of the Maine. The 
Ensign then forcibly takes command of 
the merchant ship and carries her to Rio 
e and Halpin join the 
Oregon and go with her to Santiago. 

All this rt of the story is excellently 
told. The RMustrations could easily be im- 
roved. The first picture shows the of- 
Ficer talking to the sailor, and though they 
are in the new navy, they are standing 
beside an old-fashioned smooth bore gun 
with a rope breeching. On the whole the 
book is spirited, and for those who love 
fighting it will be very interesting, for 
Richard Halpin is a wonder with his fists, 
as well as brave under fire. 


“A READING OF LIFE, With Other 
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WALT WHITMAN. 
The Organization Named After 
Him Molds Its Convention in 

This City. _ 

It happened that many persons, widely 
scattered, formed soon after Whitman's 
Geath a “Whitman Fellowship, Inter- 
national,"’ which has just held in this city 
its eighth annual convention Its chosen 
date—May 31—was appointed for Whitmaa’s 
birthday, and on this occasion nine hours 
Were set apart in exercises In commemora- 
tion of the man and his work. From 
3 P. M. to 6 readings of several of his 
poems were given by Philip Delman and 
Thomas B. Harned, and speeches and 
papers were also offered by others, 
with music, instrumental and vocal, in- 
terspersed. Mr. Isaac Hull Platt, the 
President of the Fellowship, discussed 
“ Walt Whitman and Cosmic Emotion" in 
@ paper that was acutely psychological, 
and which was well received. Mrs. Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman told very clearly how 
Whitman puts things in thefr attitudes— 
each to the other and in proper cosmic 
perspective. 

Edwin Markham considered “ Whitman 
and American Poetry.” He thought that 
Whitman had revealed a good deal about 
democracy, but some ef its coming results 
only vaguely, mistily; perhaps as Moses 
saw the promised land. He at least had 
“brought us back from Wordsworth to 
fundamental primeval things.” This, also, 
he said: ‘‘ Whoever arrests evolution ar- 
rests God. * * * An old woman leaning 
against a fence is an object of poetry, full 
of poetry, if one only has the eye to see the 
heart of her. That is to be a poet of dis- 
tinction as great as Bhakespeare. Whit- 
man had the eye to see this.’ But when 
Mr. Markham said that Whitman had not 
written for the common people, Mrs. Alma 
Calder Johnson, who spoke upon his 
“ Philosophy of Rectitude and Prudence,” 
took him warmly to task. She had often 
read Whitman's poems to workingmen and 
working girls, and they received them en- 
thusiastically. Her paper was thoroughly 
informed and brilliant. Miss Ella M. Pow- 
ell rendered Whitman's “ Dirge for Two 
Veterans” with much power of elocution. 

Mr. John Swinton’s enthusiasm for Whf- 
map drought from the audience loud ap- 
plause. He predicted for him perennial en- 
durance. Mayor Samuel M. Jones of Toledo 
acknowledged his great indebtedness to 
“ Democratic Vistas," and te this au- 
thor’s verses generally, for his political 
philoscphy. Mrs. Richard Hovey discussed 
* Literary Technique" very ably, and vro- 
claimed the fitness of Whitman's forin. 
Biss Carman was represented by ‘A Let- 
ter to Walt,"-which was read. It was very 
bright, and gave him, if he received it in 
any way, a good deal of current news, 
philosophically explained. 

A brief business meeting was held at 
6 P. M., after which dinner began at 7 and 
lasted, with its addefdum of speeches, 
until 12. On this occasion, Col Richard J. 

_ Hinton, who was John Brown's coadjutor, 
the friend of Richard Realf, and whose head 
Gov. Wise of Virginia once offered a 
$5,000 reward for, entertal, the assem- 
blege with much pleasa history and 
anecdote pertinent to the occasion. Ralph 
Waldo Trine and J. H. Johnston were 
among the speakers of interest, and Dr. 
Wichsel of Boston was happy in a speech 
somewhat amusingly spiritualistic. Ernest 
Crosby discussed the Bacon-Shakespeare 
cipher very wittily, and Richaré Le Gal- 
Henne spoke in playful comment on a va- 
riety of visible and ancillary topics. The 
final speech, given after the meeting was 
adjourned, but which the audience would 
net go without hearing, was made by 
Horace Traubel, Secretary and Treasurer 
It was broadly altruistic, and was evidently 
liked. 

Two features seemed to give this con- 
vention significance—the fact that two- 
thirds of the assemblage were ladies and 
the distinctly marked tendency of the ma- 
jority of the speakers to establish a cult 
a@rovnd their author's name. 


Whitman in Literature. 


Once a confusing portent, Walt Whit- 
man has at last found his constituency, 
aad his admirers, of whom a goodly num- 
ber recently came together in convention 
fm this city. When he first appeared, 
calling RKimself rough and barbaric, with 
hig strange, raucous notes and a word 
architecture that baffled the most grotes- 
que parody, there were only a few who 
gave him serious interpretation. He was 
stubbornly unconvertional, for he con- 
fermed to no accepted standards. Vol- 
taire, if Whitman had appeared early 
enough, would have called him “a drun- 
ken savage,” as he did Shakespeare. 

Doing nothing ‘ordinary, he broke all 
the literary commandments at once. To 
wee Burroughs’s saying : His advent was 
ap if Leviathan had fallen into a duck 
pond. It was soon evident enough, how- 
ever, that here had really come a poet. 
Outwardly was seen a chestnut burr, but 
underneath were grace and beauty. 
Those large, amorphous lines had a 
meaning. They were not only poetic but 
omomapoetic. And they were many other 
things besides. Even his titles were po- 
etic. They are, as Emerson would say, 
themselves half poems. ‘Leaves of 
Grass,” for instance, names one of the 
most fundamental, and yet most famil- 
far and beautiful, features in nature's 
flora. Its practical value is known to the 
farmer, and the poet sees its magnifi- 
cent tapestrylike vestments. It is Words- 
worth, in his most distinctive poem, who 
proudly acclaims “the splendor of the 


Bet leas inclusive are his other tities. 
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“Drum Taps” circles and symbols the 
whole meaning of war; “ November 
Boughs " pictures the meditations of age, 
and “Good By, My Fancy," added the 
terminal retrospect. Even “* Specimen 
Days" and the single piece tities are 
redolent of picturesque and captivating 
suggestion. But at one time editors sent 
his best poems petuiantly back, giving 
him kindergarten advice—though glad 
subsequently to pay for the privilege of 
printing them. He was calied a su- 
preme egotist. Against Victor Hugo this 
charge would have seemed rational. But 
when it was made Hugo replied that the 
I's were only himself proffered typically. 
If the Whitman critics had looked a 
little deeper they would have seen how 
absolutely vicarious the I's were in his 
case, for almost among his first lines 
are these: 

1 celobrate myseif— 

And what | assume you shal! assume, 

For every atom belonging to me, 

As good belongs to you. 

Seo when he says he is this—and he is 
that; he is here and everywhere; he was 
with the early protoplasm, and so on—all 
literally impossible in a prosaic sense, 
but im a spiritual one a happy descrip- 
tion—he affirms it for each of us and for 


humanity. It was charged that he 
wrote for The Democratic Review, and 
other periodicals at first, im a purely 
conventional mode. Carlyle did a similar 
thing, until from Richter and other Ger- 
man writers he evolved his idiom, which 
in the Latter Day Pamphlets became a 
blunderbuss, and in “ Sartor Resartus”’ 
almost a lyrical expression of his philos- 
ophy of life. 

The truth is Whitman did as Brown- 
ing did—but less obscurely; and as Em- 
erson did—arrange on origina! lines that 
were fitted to his thought his famous 
utterances. He had become tired of the 
carving of cherry stones—cameo verse— 
and of mechanical rhythm. So he of- 
fered mental! food with the hull and stalk 
undetached—not mere fine flour and del- 
icateasen. He struck out for a new 
world—for an epic of The All, including 
the Least of All—and quite emphatically 
for this America and democracy of ours 
as a future world model. As evil was 
with us it must be accepted—and nat- 
ure's ensemble with nothing expurgated 
was what he sought to depict. If we 
find fault with this let us do it with ref- 
erence to his own standard and inten- 
tions. 

What makes him memorable is his 
enormous, unexampled force of sugges- 
tion. He is a maker of vistas that the 
reader is to follow; of thoughts that go 
out in innumerable unexpected directions. 
You must take his hints and finger 
pointing and write the larger poem he 
would include in your own way. 


JOEL BENTON. 


Why Is Walt Whitman Unap- 
preciated 7 


“N.G.D.," New York, writes to Tos New 
Yorx Times Saturpay Review: “ There 
are many fields of endeavor and brilliant 
achievements in the intellectual world that 
remain comparatively unknown to the gen- 
eral public. You do not expect to find 
Kant and Schopenhauer, or even Spencer 
and Darwin on the modest book shelves 
of the average home, but you do expect to 
find Shakespeare and Milton and Words- 
worth and Tennyson and Browntng, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Lowell, and many others, 
and you are not disappointed. Class them 
as great and minor poets as you choose, 
still they are poets, and the multitude 
reads them and loves them 

“A poet is a light that cannot be hid. He ts 
pre-eminent, because only one person in 
fifty, or shall we say a hundred or a thou- 
sand, thinks deeply, but many more feel 
deeply. The masterpieces of the poets are 
not their long ambitious compositions, but 
the short, apparently spontaneous, bits that 
cast a sweetness and light on some com- 
mon, some universal experience. All this Is 
but stating self-evident truth, but ft ts 
a necessary preliminary. I do not claim an 
abnormally wide acquaintance, but I have 
been in many cultivated homes in widely 
different parts of that country whose spirit 
we are told Whitman so gloriously em- 
bedies, and I have never, never seen a 
volume of Whitman as a family treasufe 
Nay, |! say it without shame, I have never 
seen one at all except In a public library 
and a bookstore. How has this ‘ superia- 
tive’ poet succeeded in concealing his iden- 
tity? Why did Whitman wish to conceal 
the rare and precious endowment we are 
tola he possessed? How did he succeed in 
doing so?" 


= Books at Auction. 

On May 15-15 Putlick & BSimpeon held a 
three-days’ salc of fine and valuable books, 
most of them being Ilhustrated works. A 
book of great importanee included in the 
sale was a perfect copy of the second 
folie Shakespeare, 1632, measuring 13% by 
8% inches, the portrait relined. The sum of 
£103 was given far it. 

The dramatic and miscellaneous Hbrary of 
the late Charlies John Wylie was-sold May 
14 at Sotheby's. It was principally re- 
markable for the number of extra illus- 
trated books which it contained. The 368 
lots fetched £1,004. The most important 
prices were these: 

Boswell's ‘Life of Dr. Johnson,” two 
volumes extended to four by the insertion 


of 520 fine and scarce plates, £68, (the copy 
used by the extra illustrator was the first 


edition, 1791, and had been presented by 
the author to his son, James.) 

Chambers's “ Book of Days," 1869, two 
volumes extended to six, abou®1,400 extra 
plates inserted, £45. 

Dr, Doran's “ Their Majesties’ Servants," 
1844, two voluMes extended to ten, an index 
volume accompanying them, 1,355 fine 
plates inserted, £08. 

Smith's ‘ Book for a Rainy Day,” 1845, 
in two volumes, 206 scarce mezzotint and 
other portraits, &c., £26. 

Spence’s ‘ Anecdotes,” 182), in four vol- 
umes, 370 fine portraits, £40. 

Yates's “ Recollections and Experiences," 
1884, in four volumes, 330 plates, £14, 


An Exposition of Turner," 


In “ Modern Painters,” the first volume 
of which was published in 1&3, John Rus- 
kin asserted the superiority of Turner and 
his school in the art of landscape painting 
to all the ancient masters. The doctrine of 
the work is to be found in one word, “ sin- 
cerity.” Everybody knows to what rhetor- 
ileal excesses Ruskin's championship of 
Turner carried him. In the volumes before 
us what Ruskin wrote concerning the land- 
escapist is reproduced, together with some 
of the most distinctive work of the artist In 
the form of photogravures. Ruskin's crit- 
ical and descriptive passages have been 
carefully selected and edited by Frederick 
Wedmore, who has also supplied a bio- 
graphical note on Turner. 

Needless to say that everything has been 
done by the publishers of the work to give 
its subject a fitting form, in paper, type, 
binding, and artistic effects; it is made to 

peal, therefore, not only to every lover of 
the greatest in landscape art, but to these 
who would appreciate interpretation by 
a leader of a { art movement who has 
become, withal, an eminent classicist. Inci- 


dentally the work, as a fine piece of book- 
making, will interest lovers of luxurious 
books 


The illustrations have not only been 
drawn from subjects already famous, but 
include many from Mr. Ruskin's collection. 
And in their selection Mr. Wedmore has 
| age ample representation of every stage 
m the development of the artist's career, 
and the plates are presented, as far as pos- 
sible, in chronological order, while their re- 
production shows a remarkable rendering of 
the color values and atmosphere charac- 
teristic of the originals. The text is that 
which applies in general—descriptive, ex- 
pository, and critical—to Turner's art or 
particularly to the pictures reproduced. The 
publication, as a whole, is no less the best 
record of the artistic achievement of Turn- 
er yet produced than it is of the dominat- 
ing mission achieved by his most gifted 
exponent. 


Autographs at Auction 

At a sale held at Sotheby’s May 13 and 
14, many valuable autograph letters, manu- 
scripts, and historical documents were dis- 
posed of. Bome of the most important 
items came from the collection of the late 
Towneley Green, who ipherited them from 
his aunt, Charlotte Reynolds, sister-in-law 
to Tom Hood and a friend of John Keats. 
Chief among the manuscripts was John 
Keats's “ Ode to the Nightingale,”’ written 
by him on four octavo pages, which went 
to Pearson & Co. for £105. 

Among the other interesting items were 
these: A. L. 8. of Byron, to Cawthorn, his 
publisher, dated July 7, 1811, written on 
Voltage Frigate, off Ushant, three pages, 
quarto, £15 5s. 

A. L. 8. of Byron, to John Hamilten Rey- 
nolds, dated Feb 2, 1814, referring to the 
latter's first poetical work, four pages, 
quarto, £15 10s. 

A. L. & of Coleridge, to Messrs. Taylor 
and Hessey, dated April 16, 1819, three 
pages, octavo, i8. (This was an extremely 
interesting letter, as it referred to the 
publication of Reynolds's parody on Words- 
worth's “ Peter Bell," which, oddly enough, 
appeared a week before the original.) 

A. L. 8. of John Keats, 1818, to Mrs. 
Reynolds, one page, quarto, £ 5s. 

A. L. 5. of Keats, no date, to J. H. Rey- 
nolds, three pages, octavo, £17 5s. 

Manuscript of Keats's *‘ Unfelt, unheard, 
unseen,”’ three pages, octavo, £39 10s. 

Autograph verses, in Keats's handwriting, 
written to Marianne Reynolds, one page, 
octavo, £15. 


Freunces's Tavern. 


Two papers on the history of Fraunces's 
Tavern and the possibility of its preserva- 
tion as a National landmark read by Mrs. 
Melusina Fay Pierce, President of the Wo- 
man's Auxiliary to the American Scenic 
and Histeric Preservation Society, have 
been incorporated in an illustrated pam- 
phiet entitled "' The Landmark of Fraunces’ 
Tavern.’ This pamphlet is addressed “ To 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, in 
hope of enlisting its active interest for the 
immediate rescue of its fong lowly but ever 
illustrious birthplace,”’ for it may not be 
generally known that the building in ques- 
tion, chiefly prominent as being the scene 
of Washington's farewell ad@ress to his 


Generals, was in 1768 the first home of the 
Chamber of Commerce 

~The pamphlet contains a half-tone plate 
of the * Tavern” as it now appears, a line 
drawing of the proposed restoration of the 
building, and the map of the proposed sma!! 
park for preservi the “ Tavern.” There 
is also appended the petition of the Auxil- 
lary to the Governments of the City and 
State of New York, requesting those au- 
thorities *‘ to exercise their respective pow- 
ers for the purchase, by special enactment, 
of Fraunces’s Tavern, the Morris mansion, 
and the Poe a ther with the 
bleeks of land on which they stand,” and 
furthermore “ to designate the park around 
Fraunces’s Tavern as * Patriots’ Park,’ that 
around the Morris mansion as * Hero Park,’ 
ene that around the Poe cottage as ‘ Poet's 

Dark?” 

The pamphlet thoroughly discusses the 
movement to restore a preserve the 
‘* Tavern,"’ concerning which a public hear- 
ing took place this week before city au- 
thorities, while the history of the build. 
ing from its occupancy as a Colonial man- 
sion, as a general store, as Queen Head 
Tavern, and finally as Fraunces's is given, 
while the part that it played in the early 
days of the Revolution as a meeting place 
of the Sons of Liberty and as Washington's 
headquarters, are entertainingly related. 


*TURNER AND RUSKIN. An Exposition of 
the Paintings by J. M. W. Turner, BR. A 
with Full scriptive and Critical Passages 
from the Works of John Ruskin. By Fred- 
erick Wedmore. In two volumes. Tenperial 
quarto, 15x11 inches. Illustrated with about 
ninety photogravure plates from the original 
pictures. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. In 
two sets—one with two sets of plates, Arnold 
hand-made and India papers; one set ag 
plates, respectively, $100 and $50, 
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THE PHILIPPINES. 


A Remarkable Book by Josyits 
Issued in Washington,* 


Probably no habitable territory on the 
face of the globe was less known to Ameri- 
ans than the Philippine Archipelago prior 
to the Spanish American war, and, later, 
knowledge of such & territory was proba- 
bly never more rapidly acquired. Travelers 
whose books were the first to come to hard 
invariably mentioned the great Manila ob- 
servatory conducted by the Jesuit fathers 
@s a trustworthy source of information in 
all matters, scientific, sociological, and 
even political, dealing with the islands. 
Paradgxica! as it may seem, the Jesuits, 
who in the Western world are belieyed to 
stand for repression and retrogression, in 
the Philippines, owing to the decadence of 
the political power of Spain, Rave stood for 
enlightenment and progress. For years 
the observatory through its innumerable 
agents had been collecting valuable data 
concerning a variety of subjects, and these, 
the United States commission, finding little 
worthy of their attention In the archives 
ef the Spanish Government, a 
should be placed at its disposal, the 
recommendation was made that the ma- 
teriai be arranged for publication and suit- 
able photographic Mlustrations he prepared 
for it. This was done, and for ovér a year 
Fathers Algue aud Clos have been in Wash- 
ingten preparing it for the press. The work 
has ‘finally made its appearance, in two 
royal.eatavo volumes of respectively 710 
and 470 pages, with an atlas containing 
over two dozen maps. The work is in Span- 
ish with # title which may be translated as 
follows: 


The Philippine Archipelago, being 





a col- 


lection phical, statistical, chrono- 
logical, : scientific ‘ concerning 
Philippines, ¢ collected = 3 


former works, 
tion and st gy 


of the nat Jesus itn these islands. 
The work is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment of the energy, patience, and labor of 
the Jesuits in many departments of know!- 
edge, and, valuable in itself, it will doubt- 
less be invaluable to the United States Gov- 
ernment as offering a basis for further re- 
search. The chapters on meteorglogy and 
climatology, principally By Father Algue, 
Director of the Manila Observatory, cannot 
but be.of infinite service to the bureaus of 
the Gevernment which must deal with 
these subjects, Yor they embrace observ@® 
tions extending over a number of years 
which have enabled the Jesuit scientists to 
deduce several practical laws concerning 
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For example we have the 
established by Father 


weather signs. 
following rules 
Faura: 

_The weather must be considered sus- 
picious as.soon as there is any epee ©. 


parture in barometric 
normal barometric rayé 


hm Whic n follows 
the peur of the day and ke 


‘The intens! 
the am tude of So oleiise of eee oe bere- 
etric tion from the exact and defi- 
nitely pnowa limit of normal nocturnal and 
urnal oscillations of barometric pressure. 
The seismology of the Philippines is thor- 
oughly discussed by Father Clos, but, while 
he has succeeded in establishing no new 
lawa concerning local convulsions of nature, 
his tables nevertheless may lead others to 
deduce them. Among the most practical 
chapters are those concerning the miner- 
alogy of the islands. Copper-bearing min- 
erals are said to be in greater abundance 
than had hitherto been supposed. Zinc in 
ite more natural compounds may also be 
mined in large quantities, particularly in 
the Ambos Camarines provinces, where 
also gold is found usually with deposits of 
lead and silver. Mineral waters abound on 
some of the islands, and thie prospect of 
rich petroleum deposits, principally on the 
Islands of Cebu and Leyte, seems to be 
simply a matter for direct investigation and 
scientific operation. 
The chapter on ethnology apparently set- 
tles beyond all reasonable doubt the origin 


which is by far of the greatest general in- 
terest to Americans that dealing with 
the possibilities of ci the Filipinos. 


general’ head of Filipinos has caused the 
investigators to come to the following con- 





created so general a sensation. 
author’s own experience, is a fascinating account of her career at various 
European courts, and is filled with intimate personal recollections of the 
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be of practical value to the United States 
Government: 

1. Primety, elementary instruction must 
be spread Fa Ba is 


hools shou 
be founded "2 The The big higher esate spou' 
not proceed from an es hed hea 
im eeaaems colleges be 0 





syst 

ed as a as prociea’ 

grades. 4. Universit 

ate eine should 
should be h' and the examina- 

tions rd and pears. 

ment of meee ehenls Saaeeet 


lime i 
the native, notapet, ‘should a. of race 


restrict 
S a cane tor 
L in certain 


special atten 
ae of technical know 


a to all. 


fe 


will undoubtedly remain the authority for 
the United States Geodetic and Coast Sur- 
vey until independent surveys can be made. 
It i@ the most nearly complete and trust- 
worthy set of maps ever published con- 
cerning the islands; and represents years 
of the most careful research and explora- 
tion. But one thing is certain, and that is 
that the United States Government could 
not do better than put the entire work into 
English at the earliest opportunity, or, at 
least, such parts of it as would be most 
serviceable to the Nationa} legislators in 
Washington. It is a mést exhaustive 
treatise, and represents the life labors of 
many tireless and intelligent scientists 
whose most remarkable work, by some 
curious destiny, was nearing completion in 
the very year that Dewey sailed into Ma- 
nila Bay—a valuable legacy of the Jesuit 
fathers of the old régime of which Spain 
never showed any @isposition to avail her- 
self. 





Indian Stories.* 


All that relates to our Indians is replete 
with interest, so in the volume with the 
title “ Wigwam Stories, Told by North 
American Indians,” there is to be, found 
matter fully worthy of preservation. Some- 


timés the ethnologist ts inclined to hold the’ 


Indian lower in the scale of humanity than 
he ‘deserves. The lady who writes “' Wig- 
wam Stories" believes that “the love of 
the ber utiful, and also the humorous, dwells 
fn the heart of the wild Indian.” Many 
have been the discussions as to the source 
whenee Lingfelliow took his “ Hiawa- 





*WIGWAM STORIES Tye ak Nerth 
mertcan Indians. db: 


A y Mary 
A With ‘ubestrntens by A 

de Cora. 276.° Boston: Ginn & ° 

Athenaeum 


3 EDITIONS BEFORE PUBLICATION. 


ohe TRIBULATIONS 


OF A 


PRINCESS 


A*New Book by the Anonymous Author of 


“The Martyrdom of an Empress 


is the autobiography of the exiled 


noblewoman whose earlier book, “The Martyrdom of an Empress,” 
The new book, written out of the 


“The Tribulations of a Princess” 


private life of kings and emperors. 
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tha,” which questicn is not yet satisfae 
torily settled. The author describes the 
various tribes of Indians, taking for au- 
thority the reports of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Custems, habits, and language 
bre dwelt on. Wonderful is it to know that 
Se-quoah, a Georgia half-breed, was the 
Cadmus of his people. “He invented & 
perfect alphabet of over eighty letters for 
his native Cherokee language, and by his 
own 2eal inspired his nation with a love 
for written words.” In ‘he volume there 
has made a ‘most happy selection of 
the myths and legends of the Indians. The 
start generally is “ Once on a time.” The 
r man's beginning is “ My grandfather 
told me.” Possibly the Indian small boys or 
girls are as happily credulous as are ours. 
Anyhcw the Indians must have had their 
Munchausen, for theis Iagoo could have 
given some points to the Gasman Baron. 
Exceedingly beautiful is the story of Kac- 
luge, the Great Butterfly, who lived in a 
house filed with ramniows. The stories 
of animals as the Jadians account for their 
bodily peculiarities are most plausible. Cer- 
tainly the bear had originally a iong tall 
until he sat on the ice, and then his caudal 
appendage became frozen to the ice, and in 


‘trying to get clear he broke off his tail ab- 


surdly short. 

‘The Indian is accused of having no pity 
for animals, and 2s far as ‘we krow Is pvt 
kind to his horse or his dog. Here is the 
story of the brave who sought the Happy 
Hunting Grounds, and that was death He 
started on his long journey, accompanied 
ty his squaw, his two sone, and his dog. 
One by one the family deserted him, all 
save the dog At last, weary and footsore, 
the master and his four-footed friend 
neared the Happy Hunting Grounds. Then 
the watchman at the gates asked: 


ere Where are those who were with you at 
ret?” 

long. Their feet were 
. was the answer. 


“iThe way was 
he ts this that stands watching you 
with | eyes that show tears they cannot 


“He who loves me best,” sald the Indian. * 


The watchman put his hand on the head 
of the hound. The ‘og gave a joyful leap, 
end through the gates of the Happy Hunt- 
irg Grounds shot both the Indian and his 

into the Land of Rest, from which 
t fs no return. 

At the end of the book there is a glossary 
of Indian words in common use. The full- 
page sketches, with the cover design, and 
many initial letters, are after the designs 
of Miss Angel de Cora, a young Indian 
artist. 





“ Burgical Experiences tn South Africa, 
1998-1900,"" being mainly a clinical study of 
the nature and effects of injuries produced 
by bullets of small calibre, by George Hen- 
ry Makins, F. R. 8S. C., surgeon to 8t. 
Thomas's Hospital, London, is being pub- 
lished in this country by P. Blakiston’s Son 
& Co. of Philadelphia. 
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